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Preface 


This book is about tracking down trait words, their identification, their “capture,” their 
determination (as with species of flora and fauna - Is it an animal? Does it reason? Then 
it must be a human being), and their classification. Some (e.g., Bolinger, 1980; Droste, 
1985) have metaphorically depicted language or its units—words— as weapons. Words, 
trait words in particular, can be used to harm people, because of their inherent judgmen- 
tal loading: Trait words inevitably carry more or less of a sense of approval or disap- 
proval in their semantic makeup. Danger arises whenever words are used, since this use 
always takes place in a certain context. The words studied in this book are, for the most 
part, no longer dangerous—to stay with the weapons analogy, they have largely been 
discharged, since they are being studied with regard to their descriptive potential and 
not with regard to their pragmatic potential. The context of their use is thus relatively 
neutral. What remains is the implicit evaluative or affective connotation of words. That 
has created a problem throughout in psycholexical research, but it is an issue that is not 
discussed in this book in much detail. 

So, in a sense now catching a trait word is like catching a paper tiger and providing 
it with the proper tag for classification. A major problem is the sheer number of trait 
words. An unabridged vocabulary of traits comes close to the total number of words an 
educated adult speaker may understand and potentially use: tens of thousands of trait 
words. Catching all those paper tigers is onerous, and tagging them properly is a task 
fraught with possible dangers. 

Describing this process of catching, tagging, and classifying is equally fraught, and I 
am therefore most grateful to a number of people who have given me the benefit of their 
support, views, and criticism. Paul Costa was kind enough to read an early draft of the 
first chapters and encouraged me by expressing that he not only liked what he read, but 
also that he agreed with most of it. Birgitte Boksteen read the book chapter by chapter, 
and she helped especially in setting the right tone. Mien Doddema and Jolijn Hendriks 
saved me from making mistakes, both regarding language and regarding the organiza- 
tion of parts of the text. Marco Perugini provided many detailed comments and pointed 
out some important omissions. Alois Angleitner made me aware of some historical 
flaws. Dean Peabody provided many suggestions to improve the text from awkward 
Dutch-English to American English, and he passed on some new issues to discuss ın 
this text. Finally, I thank Hanny Baan, especially for her help in going through the 
painstaking process of converting the text from one word-processor to another. 


Boele De Raad 


1 Introduction 


People form a major topic of interest in everyday communication. Their doings and 
achievements are talked over and evaluated, and motives and explanations are pro- 
vided. Everyday communication about people. or “person-talk” (De Raad, 1985), 
thus forms the medium where ideas about behavior are put into words and where 
conceptions about people. particularly concerning these peoples’ personality or 
character, come into being. are maintained, or are changed. Person-talk is not simply 
a summing up of a number of characteristics, just like language is not simply a col- 
lection of words. People express something with their words or use words to pro- 
duce a certain effect. Under such a pragmatic motive the content of person-talk is 
subservient to its instrumental function, whereas under its contrasting descriptive 
motive (cf. De Raad & Calje, 1990) the importance of the content of utterances 
made about persons is emphasized. This text is not about the pragmatics of person- 
talk, but about the contents of the wordings, the semantics of person-characteriza- 
tions. It is about the characteristic vocabulary or specific idiom through which peo- 
ple are psychologically distinguished from each other (see also Bromley, 1977). 

The principal means of communication, language, 1s usually taken for granted as 
a natural and unquestioned means to an end. This fact is pointed at here just to indi- 
cate the unobtrusive nature of the process of sedimentation of everyday knowledge 
into language. Language has become the depository of concepts, ideas, and values 
with which people define. structure and make sense of their everyday realities 
(Berger & Luckmann. 1966). Moreover. language, by its inherent systematicity, in 
part governs peoples’ thinking and structures their behaviors, just like ideals in sport 
are shaped by the utilized units of measurement (e.g.. running one hundred meters in 
ten seconds). Though people's concepts play an important role in defining their eve- 
ryday realities. many of those concepts remain implicit. Lakoff and Johnson (1980). 
for example. describe the way people seem to organize the actions they perform in 
arguing by the conceptual metaphor ARGUMENT IS WAR, witness most of the 
relevant expressions that all borrow their meaning from physical battle: “your claims 
are indefensible’. “his criticisms were right on target”. “I demolished his argu- 
ment”, “he shot down all of my arguments”. 

Can language be conceived of as the container of a system of differentiating lin- 
gual units that can be employed to develop a satisfactory and sufficiently scientific 


code of individual differences? 
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to 


“When an idea is important, people are likely to have a word for u. Mountain peo- 
ple will have a word for mountain, people w ho live on the plains and have never 
seen a mountain will not have such a word. The more important something IS, 
moreover, the more words there are likely to be” (Miller, 1991, p. 4). 


Even the more devoted psychological constructs that are accepted as kernel con- 
cepts in certain personality research fields eventually will have to be explained in 
ordinary language. 


“Because this is how the continuous creation of unverbalized thoughts i bound to 
manifest itself, In ordinary language. The language from which all the specialized, 
fragmentary, formalized languages wsue, and to which their mampulators have to 
go back if they want to see how consistent with the physical world thes are "Stefan 
Themerson, 1974, p. 31). 


Ordinary language cannot be simply promoted into a scientific code of communi- 
cation. Many fully respectable words and constructions are used daily to obscure. 
deceive and defraud (Bolinger. 1980). There is every reason to be suspicious with 
respect to natural language as an ally in scientific discourse. both with respect to 
language as a mirror of reality and as a rhetorical means. Certainly. ordinary lan- 
guage or parts of ordinary language cannot simply be equated to a scientific lan- 
guage. Yet. although such a language maybe “imprecise. ambiguous. and in some 
instances Inaccurate. we can hardly afford to ignore such a storehouse of aceumu- 
lated wisdom as a natural starting-point for the study of behavioral attributes” (Wig- 
eins. 1973, 9.29). 

Most of the dispute about resorting to ordinary language for the construction of a 
scientific system of communication about individual differences concentrates on the 
alleged loyal and faithful documentation of knowledge. Indeed. “superstition and 
error and fantasy of all kinds do become incorporated in ordinary language and ever 
sometimes stand up to the survival test. [..] Certainly. then, ordinary language is 701 
the last word. [..] Only remember, it is the first word” (Austin, 1970. p. 185). There- 
fore. for a scientific enterprise to take ordinary language as the main resource for the 
construction of descriptive tools, every step forward must show awareness of lan- 
guage being a deceptive system. 


"First, words are our tools, and, as a minimum, we should use clean tools: we 
should know what we mean and what we do not, and we must forearm ourselves 
against the traps that language sets us. Secondly, words are not (except in their own 
little corner) facts or things we need therefore to prise them off the world, to hold 
them apart from and against it, so that we can realize their inadequacies and arbi- 
trariness, and can relook at the world without blinkers” (Austin, 1970, p. 181). 


The psvcholexical approach, set out to catalogue all significant perceptible varia. 
tions in individual differences as documented in ordinary language, has approache« 
a stage from where it is possible to start drawing the contours of a device with pre 
sumably enormous potential. That device has become known as the Big Five mode 
or as the Five-Factor Model of personality. A striking and frequently referred-t< 
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early preview of that device is given in Table 1. The five concepts in the first col- 
umn are supposed to synopsize the underlying constituent constructs of the device. 
The simplest way to put the information depicted in the table to use would be to di- 
rectly convert it to an observational tool. The twenty pairs of antonyms can be used 
as end-points of bipolar trait-adjective scales, with each set of four such scales tap- 
ping into one underlying construct. 

The Big Five model. as expressed in Table 1, resulted from factorial analyses of 
peer ratings on the 20 scales in three of four different samples of male college stu- 
dents. The extraction of five factors in those samples and their comparison led to a 
remarkable consistency in factorial structure. This five factorial model has gained 
considerable support since Tupes and Christal (1961; 1992) first explicitly hypothe- 
sized it. The model summarizes the present state of affairs in a continuing research 
enterprise with cross-cultural status. The model has also received much criticism, 
regarding its central argument - 1.e. the lexical coverage of trait meanings, regarding 
its exact meaning — 1.e. factor interpretation, structure, and validity, and regarding 
the form of the Big Five based instruments — i.e. item-format, length of question- 
naire, and subscales, etc. 

Big Five issues are documented in special issues of the Journal of Personality 
(McCrae, 1992), the Journal of Personality Assessment (Costa, 1991), the European 
Revue of Applied Psychology (Rolland, 1994), the European Journal of Personality 
(Hofstee & Van Heck. 1990; De Raad & Van Heck, 1994), and in dedicated books 
such as Costa and Widiger (1993), Halverson, Kohnstamm, and Martin (1994), and 


Table 1. Five Factor Model (Norman, 1963) 


Extraversion I talkative - silent 

2 frank, open - secretive 

3 adventurous - cautious 

4 sociable - reclusive 
Agreeableness 5 good-natured - irritable 

6 not jealous - jealous 

7 mild, gentle - headstrong 

8 cooperative - negativistic 
Conscientiousness 9 fussy, tidy - careless 

10 responsible _ - undependable 

Il scrupulous - unscrupulous 

12 persevering - quitting, fickle 
Emotional Stability 13 poised - nervous, tense 

14 calm - anxious 

15 composed - excitable 

16 not hypochondriacal - hypochondriacal 
Culture 17 artistically sensitive - insensitive 

18 intellectual - unreflective, narrow 

19 polished, refined - crude, boorish 


20 imaginative - simple, direct 
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Wiggins (1996). The psycholexical approach has given rise to peppery debates (e.g., 
Psychological Inquiry. 1994. Volume 5. Number 2: American Psychologist, 1993, 
Volume 48, Number 12). 

Recently, interest in the Five-Factor taxonomy boomed enormously. Notwith- 
standing this growing popularity of the Big Five model and the emergence of its 
utility in. for example. clinical and health psychology (e.g.. Costa. 1991: Smith & 
Williams, 1992: Widiger & Trull. 1992) and personnel selection (e.g.. Barrick & 
Mount, 1991: Tett, Jackson. & Rothstein, 1991). considerably more research is 
needed to enhance the precise meaning of the factors. to improve their validity, and 
to arrive at their cross-cultural applicability. The present text aims to articulate a 
generalized psycholexical program that incorporates essential characteristics of clas- 
sical personality assessment strategies, and that may serve as a contribution to a 
cross-language discussion about relevant steps to be made in personality assessment. 
particularly as regards coverage of content of personality characteristics. 

The courses of thought, reasoning, and persuasion that have given floor. flesh, 
and flavor to the Five-Factor Model, have arrived at the metaphorical crossroads 
Where the bluesman sells his soul to the devil. Balanced scientific analyses take 
turns with rhetorical hocus-pocus. Clairvoyance is ascribed (Goldberg. 1993a) to 
Thurstone (1934) because he correctly intuited the magic Number. Unfathomable 
depth is suggested to the Big Five system by rearranging the first letters of the Big 
Five names into the anagram OCEAN (John. 1990). The Big Five model or the Five- 
Factor Model has advocates (e.g.. McCrae. 1989) and prosecutors (e.g.. Eysenck, 
1994). Much of the dispute has been evoked by using such single well-chosen ex- 
pressions as "Big Five” (or, for that matter, “The Big Two”. Wiggins. 1968, or the 
“Giant Three”, Eysenck, 1994), as if mutinous mobs have to be controlled by magic 
spells. The danger of the magic is well expressed in the next poem. 


The Great Figure 
Among the rain 

and lights 

I saw the figure 5 

in gold 

onared 

firetruck 

moving 

fense 

unheeded 

to go clangs 

siren howls 

and wheels rumbling 
through the dark city 
(William Carlos Williams, 1921) 


2 History 


What is the content validity of Norman’s (1963) Five-Factor Model? This is the 
proper question to ask in an approach the very gist of which is full coverage of the 
content of the trait domain. For an answer we trace the sources of the model. In 
brief, this implies discussing the characteristic features of two more milestones of 
the psycholexical approach, and a description of the major outlines of the relevant 
works of the most outstanding pioneer in the field, in reverse order: Tupes and 
Christal (1958; 1961), Fiske (1949), and Cattell (1943a; 1943b; 1945a; 1947). 

Norman’s (1963) 20 trait variables as depicted in Table 1, are a subset of the 35 
variables described by Cattell (1947) which were meant to represent the entire per- 
sonality area. These 35 variables are presented in Table 2. In the table the 20 vari- 
ables used by Norman are marked under the column named “Norman”. In the origi- 
nal Cattell description, the 35 variables were given body (Cattell speaks of “organic 
unity”, 1947, p. 200) by providing them with behavioral items. The first bipolar trait 
Readiness to cooperate versus Obstructiveness is, for example, expected to be mani- 
fest in the following respective groupings of behaviors. 


Generally tends to say yes when in- Inclined to raise objections to a proj- 
vited to cooperate. Outgoing. Ready ect, cynical or realistic. “Cannot be 
to meet people at least halfway. done.” Uninterested or unfavorable 
Finds ways of cooperating despite attitude to joining in. Inclined to be 
difficulties. “different. 


The selection of 20 variables by Norman was based on results from several analyses 
performed by Tupes and Christal (1958). The four variables with the highest median 
factor loadings for each of the five factors identified in these earlier analyses were 
taken. So. the five personality factors found by Norman (1963) are not only deter- 
mined by the Cattell’s set of 35 variables, but also by the further selection performed 


by Norman. 


Tupes and Christal 


For a further appreciation of this early Five Factor Model, we should firstly review 
the studies performed by Tupes and Christal (1958; 1961). For this, we turn to Tupes 
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and Christal (1992), which is a recent publication of the until then unpublished 1961 
report by these authors. The “true fathers” (Goldberg. 1993a. p. 27) of the Big Five, 
Tupes and Christal (1961). conducted eight factorial studies (A to H). four of which 
(A to D) were on peer ratings by new samples of subjects trom a military training 
program. These studies involved 30 of the 35 Cattell variables (see Table 9. Two 
analyses (F and F) are re-rotations of analyses published by Cattell (1947: 1948) ın 
which the subjects are male (E) and female (F) college students. For both these sam- 
ples peer ratings were obtained on all the 35 variables. Two other analyses were 
based on two of Fiske’s (1949) three samples, in the first of which (G) peer ratings 


Table 2. Cattell’s (1947) 35 variables 


Name of Bipolar Trait Norman T&C* Fiske 

l Ready to cooperate — vs Obstructive 8 | ] 
2 Emotionally stable vs Changeable 2 2 
3  Attention-getting vs Self-sufficient 15 
4 Assertive, self-assured vs Submissive 3 3 
5 Depressed, solemn vs Cheerful 4 
6 Frivolous vs Responsible 10 4 5 
7 Attentive to people vs Cool, aloof 5 6 
8 Easily upset vs Unshakable, poised, tough 13 6 7 
9 Languid, slow vs Energetic, alert 7 

10 Boorish vs Intellectual, cultured 18 8 8 
11 Suspicious vs Trustful 9 9 
12 Good-natured, easygoing vs Spiteful, grasping, critical 5 10 10 
13 Calm, phlegmatic vs Emotional 14 1] 22 
14 Hypochondriacal vs Notso 16 m 

15 Mild, self-effacing vs Self-willed, egotistic 7 13 

16 Silent, introspective vs Talkative | 14 11 
17 Persevering, determined vs Quitting, fickle 2 15 

18 Cautious, retiring, timid vs Bold, adventurous 3 16 12 
19 Hard, stern, vs Kindly, soft-hearted 17 

20 Insistently orderly vs Relaxed, indolent 2 18 

21 Polished vs Clumsy, awkward 19 19 13 
22 Prone to jealousy vs Not prone to jealousy 6 20 

23 Rigid vs Adaptable 21 14 
24 Demanding, impatient vs Emotionally mature 22 

25 Unconventional, eccentric vs Conventional 23 

26 Placid vs Worrying, anxious 24 16 
27 Conscientious vs Somewhat unscrupulous 1] 25 17 
28 Composed vs Shy, bashful 15 

29 Sensitively imaginative vs Practical, logical 20 18 
30 Neurotic fatigue vs Absence of neurotic fatigue 26 

31 Esthetically fastidious vs Lacking artistic feeling 17 27 

32 Marked interest in opp. sex vs Slight interest in Opp. sex 19 
33 Frank, expressive vs Secretive, reserved 2 28 20 
34 Gregarious, sociable vs Self-contained 4 29 

35 Dependent, immature vs Independent-minded 30 2 


*) T&C is Tupes and Christal (1961) 
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(ratings by teammates) were obtained, and in the second of which ratings by staff 
members were obtained. In Fiske’s samples, 22 of the 35 Cattell scales were used 
(see Table 2). In each of the eight samples, five recurrent distinct orthogonal factors 
emerged. 

One of the goals of the Tupes and Christal (1961) studies was to help clarify the 
personality trait-rating domain which had promptly turned into a tangled web after 
the first independent results in the psycholexical field produced by Fiske (1949) and 
Cattell (1945a: 1947; 1948). Fiske (1949) was the “first discoverer” (Goldberg. 
1993a) of today’s Big Five structure. He factored three data sets. the two with staff 
ratings and teammates’ ratings also used later by Tupes and Christal (1961), and a 
third one comprising self-ratings. The result was a five-factorial structure that repli- 
cated across different samples. 


Fiske 


Cattell (1945a; 1947: 1948) had conducted three factor analyses, two based on rat- 
ings by men using the 35 personality variables. and one based on ratings by women. 
He identified 11 or 12 similar factors in the three analyses. A comparison by Fiske 
of his teammate set of factors with Cattell’s factors based on the 35 variables, led 
Fiske to express feelings of both optimism and discouragement. Though there was 
no complete congruence, according to Fiske his five factors corresponded to five of 
Cattell’s set of factors. But why the difference? Several causes are mentioned by 
Fiske (1949) and Tupes and Christal (1961), such as the obvious difference between 
the respective sets of variables, differences between samples. and differences be- 
tween the rater groups. But these divergences seem of minor importance in compari- 
son to differences in extractional and rotational philosophies. As Fiske (1949) for- 
mulated, in his rotations he “attempted to maximize the number of pure loadings 
whereas neither in Cattell’s text nor in his table of primary factor loadings does one 
find evidence of this objective” (p. 341). Also, Fiske does not share Cattell’s confi- 
dence in the significance of low loadings: “Cattell uses unusually low loadings to 
help him identify his rotated factors. For example, in Cattell’s study discussed 
above, there are four factors with no loadings above 0.40 and several more with only 
one or two loadings that high” (pp. 341-342). What seemed to be the problem? At 
this point in the history of the psycholexical approach, the main theme was how to 
represent the “personality sphere” in a comprehensive framework that does justice to 
the variegations of the vocabulary of personality and that is universally replicable. 
The sheer problem seemed to be the number of factors, because the input variables 
to the different analyses are essentially the same: the Cattellian 35 trait variables or a 
well-chosen subset thereof. 

It was exactly at this point that Tupes and Christal (1961) embarked to find the 
answer in new samples. But Tupes and Christal (1961) nor Norman (1963) could 
find evidence of more than some five factors in their various samples. Digman and 
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Table 3. Congruence coefficients for Japanese, American, Hong Kong, and Filipino 
students (Bond, 1979) 


Factors 
Pairs I II II IV V 
Japanese — United States 0.90 0.88 087 09 0.72 
Filipino — United States 0.84 097 0.88 0.79 0.7 
Hong Kong - United States 0.94 09 095 091 0.85 
Hong Kong — Japanese 0.94 0.92 0.91 09 0.81 
Hong Kong - Filipino 0.81 0.93 0.88 0.80 0.48 
Japanese — Filipino 0.79 0.90 0.88 0.79 0.41 


Takemoto-Chock (1981) suggested that different psychometric methods of analyses 
could be the cause of the divergences. Therefore. they performed re-analyses of data 
sets from Cattell (1947: 1948), Fiske (1949), Tupes and Christal (1961). and Nor- 
man (1963), using the same model and the same method of rotation throughout. In 
addition, a new data set from Digman (1972) was subjected to the same procedures 
using a modified version of the Cattellian scales. Not only was a five factor solution 
confirmed in the Norman. Tupes, and Fiske samples. and formed a five factor solu- 
tion an adequate description of both the old sample of Cattell and the new sample of 
Digman, but it was also demonstrated by a factor-relating method across studies that 
these five factors were essentially the same. 

The confidence in Norman’s five-factor model was further sustained in studies 
searching for its cross-cultural validity. Guthrie and Bennett (1971) had first applied 
the 20 Norman variables to a sample of Filipino subjects. Though they found a five- 
factor solution most adequate to describe the correlations. they observed marked dif- 
ferences in the factorial organization of the variables. Bond. Nakazato, and Shiraishi 
(1975) followed with an application of the Norman variables to a Japanese sample, 
but it was Bond (1979) who rendered a notion of universality to be attached to the 
Norman five factor model in a comparison of the Bond et al. (1975) Japanese sam- 
ple, the Filipino sample from Guthrie and Bennett (1971). one of Norman’s (1963) 
own American-English samples, and a fresh Chinese sample. The results, given in 
Table 3, are expressed in terms of congruence coefficients between each pair of five 
factors for the four samples. The congruence coefficients should be at least 0.80 to 
guarantee similarity between factors. For the American, Japanese, and Hong Kong 
data. the similarity is remarkable. The Filipino sample seems to cause the atypical 
results, which corresponds to the discrepant results in Guthrie and Bennett (1971 


Cattell’s 35 trait-variables 


Given this first notion of universality of Norman's (1963) five factors, it is time to 
go one more step back in history. and to assess the psycholexical value of the mother 
set of 35 Cattell variables depicted in Table 2, which set formed the basis for the re- 
sults thus far. This historical set of variables was actually transformed from an ear- 
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lier set of 35 variables. which formed a more direct and original representation of 
Cattell’s complete personality descriptive vocabulary. The transformation had to 
give more “organic unity” to a more original “logical trait” form consisting of trait 
adjectives only. The main purpose of the transformation was “to clarify, and bring 
out more sharply, the nature of the factors already shown to be operative in the total 
personality sphere.” (Cattell, 1947, p. 200). 

Most of the 35 variables in the one set can be easily identified in the other set. In 
addition to the re-shaping into the organic trait unity form, changes were induced by 
taking into consideration findings from other studies in the field, and findings from a 
first factor analysis on the original 35 “trait unity” variables (Cattell, 1944; 1945a; 
1947). More important for the evaluation of any of the two sets of 35 variables are 
the origins of the 35 variables. As Cattell (1947) states: “The success of factorial re- 
search depends on a wise choice of representative variables, even more than it does 
on a correct choice of representative populations.” (p. 200). In this process of adap- 
tation of the one set of 35 variables into the other, certain items were added to the 
newer set (e.g.. marked interest in opposite sex versus slight interest in opposite sex) 
and certain other items did not reappear or are at least difficult to retrace in the 
newer (e.g., intelligent, analytical versus unimaginative, stupid and smart, assertive 
versus simple-hearted, meek). The dropping of the latter two variables is of interest 
with respect to the meaning of the fifth factor of the early Big Five model. 

The original “logical trait” set of 35 variables was the result of a process of con- 
densating a list of 171 trait terms considered by Cattell (1943b) to comprise the 
complete personality sphere. The condensation involved a correlational reduction 
based on ratings of 100 adults by intimate acquaintances on the 171 traits. The re- 
maining query with respect to both this list of traits and the 35 derived variables 
pertains to their representation of the full trait domain. It is only fair to mention here 
that the reduction to 35 variables was “a matter of unhappy necessity” (Cattell, 
1945a. p. 70). which is completely understandable in an era preceding the use of 
computers. 

Cattell (1943a: 1943b) started with the seminal work of Allport and Odbert 
(1936). who had combed the second edition of the unabridged Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary tor potential personality descriptors. They collated 17.953 terms 
that applied to human behavior. The words were classified in four groups: personal 
traits, temporary states, social evaluations. and metaphorical or doubtful terms. Ta- 
ble 4 contains the first of the 134 pages from the Allport and Odbert (1936) list. 
Cattell (1943b) used the list of 4.504 words classified by Allport and Odbert (1936) 
in their first column as trait terms. and a few hundred additional terms. mostly from 
the second column of “temporary state” terms. This starting list of terms was subse- 
quently trimmed to less than a half by omitting terms with prefixes, of which the 
stem terms also were available, and by omitting a number of rare, archaic, and col- 
loquial terms. 

Two subjects, a psychologist and a student of literature. independently catego- 
rized the remaining terms on the basis of synonymity without specific instructions 
about the number and nature of the categories. The two subjects ended up with very 
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Table 4. First page of Allport and Odbert’s (1936) list of behavior descriptors 


COLUMNI 


Neutral Terms 
Designating 
Possible 
Personal Traits 


abandoned 
abject 
abrupt 
absent-minded 
absolutist 
absorbent 
abstemious 
abstentious 
abstinent 
abstruse 
academic 
accelerative 
accendible 
accessible 


accommodating 


accordiable 
accostable 
accrescent 
accretive 
accroaching 
accurate 
acerbate 
acharné, F. 
acquiescent 
acquisitive 
acrobatica] 
active 

acute 
adamantean 


COLUMN II 


Terms Primarily 
Descriptive of 
Temporary Moods 
or Activities 


abashed 
ablaze 
absent 
absorbed 
abstracted 
abusive 
accusing 
acrimonious 


COLUMN IH 


Weighted Terms 
Conveying Social or 
Characterial 
Judgments of 
Personal Conduct, 
or Designating 
Influence on Others 


abnormal 
absorbing 
absurd 
abundant 
acceptable 
accidential 
acclaimed 
accomplished 
accountable 
accountless 
accumbrous 
accursed 
acknowledged 
addle-brained 


COLUMN IV 


Miscellaneous: 
Designations of Physique, 
Capacities, and 
Developmental 
Conditions; Metaphorical 
and Doubtful Terms 


able 
abortive 
abrasive 
absinthine 
absolute 
abstract 
abstractive 
abysmal 
acanaceous 
acaroid 
accidental 
accipitral 
acentric 
acerb 
acerbic 
acenscent 
acetose 
Achatean 
Acherontic 
Achillean 
achromic 
aciculate 
acid 
acidiferous 
acidulous 
acquainted 
acquired 
acranaial 
acrid 
acronarcotic 
adagio 
adaptive 
addicted 
Addisonian 


similar categorizations, though no quantitative information on interjudge agreement 
was provided. Apparent disagreements were discussed with other psychologists, so 
that finally a single list of categories emerged. The synonym categories turned out to 
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vary greatly in number of constituent terms. Together with the synonyms also the 
psychological opposites were classified whenever available, so that this first seman- 
tic reduction finally resulted in some 160 categories. the majority of which being 
presented as bipolar. Cattell (1943b; p. 490) reported an average of 13.4 approxi- 
mate synonyms within each category, which means that only between 2.100 and 
2.200 thousand terms were actually contained in the categorization, which is indeed 
about half of the list Cattell started with. 

Cattell intended to include in the categorization “the substance of all syndromes 
and types which psychologists have observed and described in the past century or 
so` (1943b. p. 491). He could find some 22 rather distinct syndromes and types from 
the literature, but apart from a few exceptions, no new categories were found neces- 
sary to cover the contents of this list. The final list, presented in Table 5, contains 
171 items, the additions mainly being of two kinds, not well represented in the dic- 
tionary material, namely (1) interests and (2) abilities. 

For a next step in the reduction process, the items were catalogued with a few 
representatives from the average of 13.4 synonyms per category. For example, the 
item Alert/Absent-minded (11) was presented as follows: 


PVE A E a Ste Wee Anes KERNE EEE Absent-Minded 
Observant, vigilant, omnipercipient Dreamy, indefinite, depersonalized 


In conclusion, three remarks should be made about this semantic reduction proc- 
ess. The first is that the process is nonreplicable. due to lack of details in Cattell’s 
reports (cf. John. Angleitner. & Ostendorf. 1988). Secondly. Cattell added items on 
abilities and interests that were not well represented in the dictionary. And thirdly, 
the salience of certain trait areas in the natural language. manifest in the different 
number of synonyms in the categories, has been leveled off in the description of the 
171 categories for further use. Especially the latter two points form early flaws in the 
process of reducing the natural trait language to manageable proportions. 

Given the list of 171 traits, the question is whether representativeness of this list 
has been guaranteed in the process of reduction to the 35 trait variables discussed 
previously. Using the empirical correlations based on ratings of the 100 subjects, 
Cattell clustered 135 of the 171 traits on mathematical grounds in 60 trait clusters. 
The remaining 36 traits were dropped from further analysis. Of these 60 traits a few 
were dropped because they were considered relatively insignificant. and of the re- 
maining only those were kept that could be confirmed in the psychological literature. 
These drastic steps, resulting in 35 traits used to constitute both Cattell’s further 
work and Norman’s Five Factor structure, seem rather anomalous in the psycholexi- 
cal discipline set out so heroically by Cattell. 


Conclusion 


This discussion can only lead to the conclusion that the 20 variables that constituted 
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Table 5. Personality varıables comprising the complete personality sphere 


er BOT DDUDIAUL VER. a a N Decisive 
Trait unse Opposite of Trait (if Any) | 47. Easygoing. Short-tempered 
|. Abilities. Intelligence. 48. Eccentric AS EE re oe 
Special Abilities. KO. Efe Mmimat@se..-2220.:-0+-2--.---00seecee Masculine 
2: Drawing. BO Egotistieal....::unnnuunnee Altocentric 
3. Mathematical. Si ES e a Inarticulate 
4. Manual Dexterity. 52. Emotional I (all varieties). . Unemotional 
Bh: Mechanical Aptitude. 53, Emotional II (sociability) .. Unemotional 
6. 2 Musical Aptitude. oa, Enengetic-spinitedien:........0....06002 Languid 
aa Physical/Endurance. 55, Energetic-industrious ...Inactive-Indolent 
8. Logical, Reasoning. 56. Enterprising. cage. Shiftless 
9. Spatial, Visual Ability. SE. Eitlhaslästic ............eccecssesesoeeenes Apathetic 
10. Verbal Attitude. BET MASIVE so .scscsccececcesssassnee., Facing Life 
Kl Aller oeren AbSenit=-minged: EXT... Phlegmatic 
[ce Aa TE. nen. 60. Extra-punitive.....ueeneeeee Praiseful 
13AMffestede:...: ne Natural | 61. Exhibitionistic au... Self-effacing 
ACER... nnnnas einen en Frigid | 6, Fainentinded".........................uma Partial 
15. Agoraphobie nee OD Fist secs esses csscesnseses Coarse 
16. Alcoholic. GN. FE... u a. o ER 
17. Ambitious „une Unambitious | 65. Formal... Casual 
= Amorous Mr aii N ee Lust @— Frank ..........................-....-.... Secreiive 
a  —— E —— we. PYROS 22. ....2:cccsstveseecsssoecssossnssel Hostile 
a ee a A EN (GB Generous a Tight-fisted 
B m em. BR GEMA. saugen sera. get Cold-hearted 
22 MB. eT en Humble | +9 Gluttonous Q 
a Er Lament ; MOUS nnnnnnanneneeeensssseenennsenen ueasy 
MUNG... E Sueste ti Grateful AE toch Thankless 
z AEE ee ee PER i Hab eek UT ps | en Labile 
Anan le — Geller Soft-hearted 
DT WESEN U ME;.... E a Modest “4. Headstrong «sso Gentle Tempered 
ce ioone! eg rS. Hearty so V aca Quiet 
20 (CANO I ces... Re Reckless | _ 0 High-strung un Relaxed 
30. Chan ee ee TT, Honest .......nneeeeeeeesee: Dishonest 
TÜRE T e Sa Gloomy | 78- Hurried ....... Hennin: Lethargic 
32, Clean MRNK eosina Incoherent | ©. PNpanlnearis losioni 
Se N. [tWAGARIVE ..6c.......ccccscocsdessccccesesessoere Dull 
“u Claustrophobie ear eet Gl. Do 11) 15 0 21 >) e .. oocecsesccsacssesorceeteeee. 
35. Conseited i... iira Self-dissatisfied | 82. Impulsive Temperamentally....Deliberate 
36. CONSCIENTIOUS. ...........0000- Conscienceless P. Independentit n ee Dependent 
ST COENE en 84. Inflexible (Emotionally).......... Adaptable 
38 Comenten I a eee Dissatisfied | 85. Inhibited .........necnen Incontinent 
39, Conventional... Individualistic | 86. Interests Wide................ Interests Narrow 
40. Cooperativel..............cscse. Obstructive | 87. Interests Special, Aesthetic (General) 
A COWWABMEGUSR:... nn Cowardly | 88. „, 7 Artistic 
42, Curious E E E A Unenquiring | 89. ,, 3 Economic 
43. Cynical... r a O Idealistic | 90. „, . Home and Family 
44. Dekanat „ee Oe .. a Music 
8 DEICNSIV C me a Fe x Physical Activity 


Continued 
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Table 5. (Continued) 
GI ia EN Political ISS Rever teeta: Rebellious 
9 ,„ 2 Religious BT S ad LS EICHE Masochistic 
O51) eae a Social IBS Sanc astie He a E i . cenmmeteenee. 
96. "A Theoretical 136. Self-eonfident.......... Self-distrusting 
OF eee = Technical lBnaSelt-controllede re 
EI INEINEIVE a ann ennunssanunnnsenee Legeei | 138. SA ESEN r 
OOS PECINE iiare areare reises er LaS Sea RE 
WOO Irritable esse: Good Tempered | 140. Self-respesingeessen..... men. 
lade SERIES E E Ele I EN Self-denying 
102. Kind (by disposition) ............... Ruthless | 142. Sensitive ...........cccscscsscsscssesserseese Tough 
193 Kama (OM Piineiple). ana 143. Sentimenfale. au. Hard-Headed 
HOA Pauslitertul...ssnsssssiruee Mirthless 14425. nos. Frivolous 
105. Leading (not Domineering) ................. EA SIE S Iren Naive 
IOS Laor a Bekle | Tender... 
107. Mature (emotional) ................. Intanmle | 147. Sleens Well... Sleeps Poorly 
MBE Memory Good aas Forgetful | 148. Slow (temperamentally).............. Quick 
ROSA MIISCHIC VO VS 149. Sociable I (meeting people)............. Shy 
T t E Reasonable | 150. Sociable II (Gregarious)........ Exclusive 
MOSM oe ll e ee scone siaraoa Appollonian | 151. Sophisticated ...............- Simple Hearted 
ES NEUM oa een. N AS O ee 
IDE Opmionated ee Tolerant | 153. Stable Emotionally............. Changeable 
kA. Optimistie......... .owsena: Pessimistic | 154. Stongin Personality ......... ee... 
MANNE... eiaeia ranie: Banal 955. Subjective me Guided by Reality 
NG. o -+a ipanen | PSGMSURGESUDIC „cuisine 
MIRAE AUN StAKING eisrean enteen Bec) Stee PACU Ve Tactless 
RB GAT a Disonderly |. 158 Talkative.. eenen entenet Taciturn 
BER EFSEVERINSTE 2. Outinen Jo DOMPOP Ale: rarena. Extreme 
OR PNAN TAS YNE eoe enaa a ener ire HOO. IMTOO EMENN. oaae Unreflective 
Ih Di ST Vel a eeose ease NO. N ya rennen Careless with Goods 
BRD IOU SEE Een Worldly | 162. Timid (Disposition)............ Adventurous 
IESIRE . ee KOST ARSERSÜTERN. ...... ee 
elie... we... BlETIESSE NO TS een Suspicious 
WER AWk warda ler Verlegen 
129. Polishedeunsruus een Rough | 166: Vindietivesnssentemu- Unresentful 
Oe | aoi ee er Unsealistic | 167. Vivasiouseme... ee... (ein. 
BISSBUENELIOUS. nennen Peaceable | 168. Wandering m Settling Down 
eRellable........ ren UndepengaplerE JEYEWItEy. en. Humorless 
130, Resten aeret [MOS || ZU NWAISS. ee ehr Foolish 
VSEISSIENL een Denreszible | 171. Wonyinn. een convscesssesetsen Placid 
OR SONS IV Conca cvsisessscscdecescccaeunserst: Aloof 


Note. First condensation from unabridged dictionary and psychological literature fields 


the Five-Factor Model presented by Norman (1963) cannot be considered represen- 
tative of the full trait domain (cf. John et al., 1988; Peabody, 1987). Assuming that 
Allport and Odbert’s list of 4.504 trait terms well represents the virtual lexicon of 
personality, Cattell’s intervention, the inclusion of only half of the list in a semantic 
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reduction process in which salience of natural trait clusters was eliminated in an 
early phase of the enterprise. has not safeguarded representativeness of the resulting 
sample of 171 traits. Moreover. the further empirical reduction to a smaller set of 
traits. in which the contents of the psychological trait literature formed a crucial role 
in the acceptance of the final list of only 35 traits. may even give the impression that 
the lexical work by Cattell only served to support domains of trait meaning detected 
in the trait literature. 

Tupes and Christal (1961 1992) concluded it to be unlikely that the five factors 
identified to describe the common variance in the 35 bipolar trait names. “are the 
only fundamental personality factors. There are quite likely other fundamental con- 
cepts involved among the Allport-Odbert adjectives on which the variables [...] were 
based. The 35 traits (or more accurately trait clusters) |...) study represent the distil- 
late drawn by Cattell from the interrelationships among some 175 traits whieh in 
turn were selected as representative of the Allport-Odbert adjectives” (Tupes & 
Christal, 1992. p. 247). In support of this conclusion. Norman (1963) judged it to be 
“time to return to the total pool of trait names in the natural language” (p. 582). 
Norman, actually. suited the action to the word in an “attempt to construct a taxon- 
omy of personality characteristics |..| to be exħhuustive in the sense that it takes as its 
fundamental data base the set of all perceptible variations m performance and ap- 
pearance between persons or within individuals over time and varing situations 
that are of sufficient social significance. of sufficient widespread oceurrence, and 
of sufficient distinctiveness to have been encoded and retained as a subset of de- 
scriptive predicates in the natural language during the course of its development. 
growth, and refinement” (Norman, 1967, p. 2). 

In his renewed taxonomic attempt, Norman (1967) joined the pool of 17.954 trait- 
names drawn by Allport and Odbert (1936) trom the second edition of the un- 
abridged Webster vs New International Dictionary. In addition. Norman scanned the 
entire contents of Weaver's Third New International Dictionary. and recorded all 
terms pertaining in any manner to attributes of persons or their behavior but which 
were not included in the Allport-Odbert list. Phe total pool of terms thus constructed 
by Norman (1967) comprised nearly 40.000 terms. While Norman (1967) reduced 
this full list of trait names to a more manageable list of 2.800 relatively stable traits 
on the basis of such well-chosen criteria as familiarity and specificity. he did not 
give it the logical continuation in the form of obtaining ratings on these traits or on a 
representative sample from these traits and factoring these data to test the five-factor 
structure. The decision to leave that labor to others can be said to mark the dawn of a 
new taxonomic epoch. Before turning to this, it is worthwhile to scrutinize the ra- 
tionale of the psycholexical approach. 


3 The lexical hypothesis: Designation of the 
trait population 


The leading principle behind the psycholexical approach, the realization of which is 
supposed to ensure coverage of the entire trait domain, has, in its more popular 
phrasing, been provided by Goldberg (1981): 


"Those individual differences that are of most significance in the daily transactions 
of persons with each other will eventually become encoded into their language. The 
more important is such a difference, the more people will notice it and wish to talk 
of it, with the result that eventually they will invent a word for it" (pp. 141-142). 


This expression. known as the “lexical hypothesis”. is a paraphrase and 
reformulation. as well as a contraction of earlier statements of the same tenor in the 
psycholexical literature. In addition, it is a specification, tailored to accommodate 
three discernable constituent elements, namely concerning (1) the definition of the 
domain of traits. (2) the reflection of traits in language, and (3), as a sort of codicil to 
(2), a claım on the relationship between actual traits and their lingual counterparts. 
In this chapter, this lexical hypothesis is analyzed into these constituent elements, 
the meanings of which are discussed in terms of earlier phrasings of the hypothesis, 
and in terms of their empirical foundation. An important point of attention in this 
discussion is to see if there are indeed possibilities to conceive of this hypothesis as 
one that can be put to the empirical test. In this process, the description of the hy- 
pothesis is as much as possible put in generalized terms. 

The parts of the lexical hypothesis as stated above thus essentially convey three 
critical points. Its firs’ part, pivoted by “individual differences”, is the most ignored 
part of the hypothesis, for which reason it deserves separate attention (Chapter 4). 
Conceptually, “individual differences” is too broad and unspecific, thus functioning 
as a large container that may hold a variety of characteristics such as physical fea- 
tures, role qualities, reputations, mannerisms, cognitive capacities, temperament, 
attitudes, interests, beliefs, and so on. The theoretical relevance of these different 
properties in the context of personality research has to be scrutinized. 
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Reflection of traits in language 


The second part. to be understood as the kernel of the lexical hypothesis. states that 
the lexicon mirrors phenomena found important in real life. This part is not specific 
to the psycholexical approach. In the introductory chapter. references were made to 
the sociologists Berger and Luckmann (1966). the cognitive scientist G.A. Miller 
(1991). and the poet Themerson (1974), who all expressed ideas resonating the ker- 
nel of the lexical hypothesis. Here is one more. from the philosopher of language, 
J.L. Austin (1970): 


"Our common stock of words embodies all the distinctions men have found worth 
drawing, and the connexions they have found worth marking. m the lifetimes of 
many generations. these surely are likely to be more numerous, more sound. since 
they have stood up to the long test of the survival of the fittest” (p. 181). 


This second part of the hypothesis implies that the population of personality traits or 
individual differences can be studied by studying the lexicon of personality traits. 
What is common to the different readings of the lexical hypothesis. and this is the 
main issue of the approach, is the proposition that ALL SIGNIFICANT INDIVID- 
UAL DIFFERENCES ARE EMBODIED IN LANGUAGE. As Cattell (1943b) put 
it: The natural vocabulary “covers all important areas of behavior” (p. 483). The list 
of 17.953 trait-names, provided by Allport and Odbert (1936), was attributed to the 
rationale expressed in this proposition, though Allport and Odbert (1936) never ex- 
plicitly formulated something called the lexical hypothesis. The proposition was first 
verbalized by Cattell (1943b). and subsequently adopted as the necessary single as- 
sumption that: 


“all aspects of human personality which are or have been of Importance, terest, or 
utility have already become recorded in the substance of language ` ip 483) 


Yet, there are pieces of text in Allport and Odbert (1936) that signity the same credo. 
The wording. which they were willing to admit to have a “portion of plausibility’, is 
actually a clear apprehension of the same communication: 


Linguistic symbols have demonstrated utility: they have been tested throughout the 
ages for their power of representing stable facts of experience. | ..] If traits exist at 
all itis natural and proper to name them. [..] Naturally the more often a disposition 


[...] is encountered in the population the more chance it has of being christened” (p. 
19), ee 


As put forward in a similar vein by Cattell (1945a), the entire range of personality 
aspects is “only to be found in the accumulated symbolism of language which alone 
has long mirrored all the facets of human nature that are important to man” (p. 70). 
Working from this assumption, and given the Allport and Odbert list of trait-names 
as a starting point. Cattell (1943b) moved through a procedure of reduction towards 
the — condensed ~ list of 171 basic personality traits, considered “truly representa- 
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tive” (Cattell, 1945a; p.70). While Cattell, though having demonstrated explicit 
awareness of its restrictions (see Cattell, 1943b, pp. 483-493). emphasized the ration- 
ale as a positive construction and as a justification for his further investigations into 
the structure of the “trait sphere”, Allport and Odbert (1936) rather focussed on criti- 
cal issues involved. 

Allport and Odbert (1936) have not regarded their 17,953 trait-names as an “exact 
inventory of human dispositions” or “a number of Heavenly Originals, or essences, 
out of which [..] personalities are [..] compounded” (p. 18). Allport and Odbert 
(1936) mention at least four points of criticism (pp. 18-19). (1) Their trait-names are 
“conceptual categories” or “coarse rubrics”, “blunt schemes of generalization and 
verbalization” that function to simplify reality. (2) Trait names in part “indicate vices 
and virtues, and are heavily freighted with blame and praise”. Purely censorial terms, 
like desirable and undesirable, by which the “social and moral significance of con- 
duct” is evaluated, have “no direct reference to personality”. (3) “Many traits never 
receive a name. Litterateurs. psychologists and the makers of slang continually in- 
vent new designations for human nature, thus proving our current vocabulary to be 
insufficient.” (4) “Single terms often seem inept and inadequate for all but the com- 
monplace descriptions. For this reason innumerable phrases, compounds, idioms, and 
metaphors have been developed. This fact can but be interpreted to mean that, how- 
ever rich the accumulation of trait-names may be, it still falls far short of the range of 
human traits that we endeavor to depict.” 

The third part of the lexical hypothesis is generally understood to express that 
there is some correspondence between the importance of a trait and the number of 
expressions in language for that trait. None of the versions of the lexical hypothesis, 
however, explicitly reflects this principle, except the one provided by G.A. Miller 
(1991): “The more important something is, [..], the more words there are likely to 
be”. What may be inferred instead from the lexical hypotheses is a statement tanta- 
mount to the more important a trait is, the more chance there is that it is named, or, 
the more frequently people talk about a trait, the more important it is considered to 
be. But the frequency of word use is not to be equated with variation in wording. So, 
what this third part of the lexical hypothesis seems to state. is merely the condition to 
be fulfilled for the second part of the hypothesis to become tenable. 

In conclusion, the lexical hypothesis holds that traits or individual differences 
found important by people are represented or will be represented in language. The 
discussion about the kind of individual differences relevant to the study of personal- 
ity is yet to come (Chapter 4). Related to that discussion is the question about the 
relevance of individual differences, referred to by the expression “of most signifi- 
cance” in the lexical hypothesis: What made the individual differences important? 
Still another ingredient of the lexical hypothesis that deserves reflection is the clause 
“become encoded into their language”; What forms are used for these encodings? 
Language is known to consist of distinct word-forms: Which are useful to accom- 
modate personality-relevant individual differences and which are not? First, these 
two ingredients of the lexical hypothesis, relevance and encoding-forms, need fur- 
ther discussion. What remains then is the question whether the lexical hypothesis is 
open for empirical testing. For an answer to this latter question, it is worthwhile to 
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strive after a generalized description of the hypothesis. since such a generalization 
could be a fruitful route to testable derivations (cf. Lave & March. 1975). The ex- 
amination of the two mentioned ingredients of the lexical hypothesis may also fa- 
cilitate the inquiry into possibilities to test the lexical hypothesis empirically. 


Significant traits 


The first ingredient of the lexical hypothesis yet to be discussed is the relevance or 
significance of individual differences, specified by “in the daily transactions of per- 
sons with each other”. Some versions of the lexical hypothesis may fuel the idea that 
the significance of individual differences is to be understood from an evolutionary 
viewpoint. Austin (1970, p. 181) used the expression. typical for this viewpoint, 
“[distinctions] ... have stood up to the long test of the survival of the fittest”. And 
others (Allport & Odbert, 1936; Norman. 1967) simply refer to the longtime process 
during which certain lingual units have been retained and others have not. Whether 
the general lexicon on the one hand, and the specific personality lexicon with the hy- 
pothesized Big Five factors on the other, are to be conceived of as the result of natu- 
ral selection, remains to be seen (for a discussion, see Buss. 1991: Pinker & Bloom, 
1990). 

To critics of the psycholexical approach (cf. Eysenck, 1992a: Loevinger, 1994; 
McCrae. 1994; Tellegen, 1993: Zuckerman. 1994), this first ingredient concerning 
significance may symbolize one of its soft spots. of which the background is formed 
by the use of a dictionary, the emphasis on ordinary language. and the employment 
of lay peoples’ judgments as a basis for charting the domain of traits. Indeed, the 
specification “daily transactions of persons with each other” may easily give rise to a 
restricted understanding to activities of a socially idle and non-professional kind. 
Such an untoward, biased trimming of the field of individual differences contravenes 
the purported scope of the lexical hypothesis. namely to have recourse to all realms 
of life where people may exhibit and act out individual differences. The above de- 
scribed frequently heard misapprehension, in which both the comprehensiveness of 
the approach and its significance are harbored Suspicion, touches on the very hinge 
point of the lexical enterprise. viz. its role as an accredited and authoritative chroni- 
cler of personality characteristics. 

Language is the window on the world, and if there are phenomena in the world 
for which there is no vocabulary, we better pass it over in silence ( Wittgenstein, 
1922). The lexical approach to personality is about taking advantage of the lexicon 
of language of which automatic back-ups are continuously formed in the collective 
minds of the members of a language community. The general lexicon of language is 
the stock of all words people can draw on for communication purposes. No one dis- 
poses of this lexicon. Read (1972) estimated the English lexicon at about four mil- 
lion. So-called unabridged dictionaries may contain about ten per cent of this lexi- 
con. Moreover, words can be constructed, and are so done, beyond the estimated 
four million. For example, only just a handful of dictionary entries are chemical 
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compounds, although over six million chemical compounds are registered with 
Chemical Abstracts. These few facts may indicate that the number of words included 
in a dictionary is only a fraction of what could possibly be included. 

The lexicon of personality is the stock of words users can draw on to communi- 
cate individual differences. No one disposes of this lexicon either. Different routes 
are possible to arrive at a full description of the language of individual differences, 
all falling within the confines of the psycholexical approach, such as extracting dic- 
tionaries and other documents of written or verbal discourse (books, letters, audio- 
tapes, films), but also free descriptions and free associations. The psycholexical ap- 
proach in the tradition of Allport and Odbert (1936) has only used the dictionary as 
the tangible sediment of the lexicon. The advantage of using a dictionary over the 
other forms of lexical registration is that it has been under systematic surveillance by 
generations of lexicographers, the relative disadvantage being the lack of shading, 
context, and specificity (cf. Briggs, 1992): Dictionary entries do not provide infor- 
mation about how to use a word in proportion to a context. 


Word classes 


The second ingredient yet to be discussed pertains to the linguistic form utilized for 
the encodings of individual differences. The lexicon of personality comprises three 
main categories of words: The verbal category comprising terms that embody ac- 
tions and processes of persons taking place in time (verbs), the adjectival category 
comprising terms that describe qualities of persons (adjectives), and the nominal 
category comprising terms (nouns) that name persons as if they were things (cf. 
Aschenbrenner. 1971; Bolinger, 1980). Allport and Odbert (1936) had an open eye 
for different grammatical categories to be part and parcel of personality language, 
the condition for inclusion in their list being that the terms should add meaning, and 
not simply be different in form. They allowed the adjectival and the participial terms, 
the adverbs (but only when the lexicon used the designation that the term was an ad- 
verb), and the nouns (which were indicated as such in the list). In order to avoid du- 
plications of meanings, both nouns and adverbs appeared only where no corre- 
sponding adjective or participle existed, or else in cases where the meaning was dis- 
tinct. 


Correspondences between adjectives, nouns, and verbs 


With only a few exceptions (De Raad & Hoskens, 1990; De Raad, Mulder, 
Kloosterman & Hofstee, 1988; Goldberg, 1982), the taxonomic research during the 
six decades since the seminal work of Allport and Odbert (1936), has abstained from 
giving verbs and nouns a chance to become accepted as accomodators of personal- 
ity-relevant meaning, though no convincing arguments have yet been articulated 
against the use of these word forms as personality descriptors. This is not in conso- 
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nance with the enticing encyclopaedic scope of the taxonomic approach, unless it 
were possible to demonstrate a one-to-one relationship between elements from the 
different word classes. Also. it may indeed be the case that problems may be ob- 
served With certain word classes. for instanee. as related to their level of abstraction. 
that would form arguments against their use for trait description. 

Do the three classes of personality descriptors maintain a one-to-one correspon- 
dence? An analysis on the joint roots of tentative selections of words trom the three 
classes (De Raad. 1992) indicated that only 5-7 per cent of the words from the three 
classes has common stems. The nouns and adjectives have about 17-18 per cent 
common stems. and the adjectives and verbs only 3-4 per cent common stems. At 
most. a third of the elements of each word class plays an intersectional role. At least 
two-thirds of the elements of each class are. in terms of stems. elass-specific. Of the 
category of nouns. 64 per cent of the terms do not have a straightforward counterpart 
in the other categories. For the verbal and adjectival categories the numbers are 81 
and 72 per cent. respectively. It should be clear from this short analysis that the ma- 
jority of the terms from one class are different in meaning from those of another 
class. 


Personality nouns 


When comparing the three word classes of personality descriptors, nouns, more than 
verbs and adjectives. seem to "have" personality. They make more impression by 
being a sort of "captain" in the sentence (Weaver, 1953). In everyday use nouns are 
conceived of as words for substance. and substanees are assigned a higher degree of 
being than actions or qualities. Ideally. nouns are simply designations of segments of 
reality (Bolinger. 1980). They should present their entities more or less in the pure 
state. A dog is a dog and a tree is a tree, and why should not a tool be a fool. How- 
ever. Words used to name the traits of persons are different. They form the class of 
so-called "epithets" which are nouns plus adjectives masquerading as pure nouns. 
For instance, instead of foolish person we have fool. The typical personality descrip- 
tive nouns are epithets. which strongly resemble adjectives in the way they are used. 
Arguments expressed against the use of nouns for personality description have 
usually been quite weak and sometimes clearly wrong. In a sueeinet report on per- 
sonality descriptive nouns, Goldberg (1982) mentioned three points of difference 
between nouns and other trait descriptors, two of which summarize very well the 
conventional arguments regarding nouns. The first of these two points of difference 
represents the major objection against the use of nouns, namely that most nouns 
carry negative implications. and are therefore not useful for the construction of a 
Value-free standard personality descriptive vocabulary. Although this observation 
may be eorreet, this does not mean that for all personality nouns the evaluative com- 
ponent always dominates the potential descriptive component. It has been said be- 
fore: "Words with affective connotations are part and parcel of the ordinary language 
ol personality” (Wiggins, 1973, p. 331). But this has not prevented us from investi- 
gating the adjectival domain. In fact, the knowledge about the affective nature 
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helped to bring that facet under control. Therefore, also in case of personality nouns 
efforts should be made to neutralize the problem of their affective nature. The sec- 
ond point of difference holds that there is a higher number of slangy and colloquial 
terms in the domain of nouns, and that, related to this, nouns are probably used more 
in oral than in written communication. In this regard, it should be said that in ull 
taxonomic enterprises in the field of personality language at certain steps in the se- 
lection of descriptors colloquial and slang terms were discarded. This should also be 
done for nouns. Moreover. if the idea that nouns are particularly apt for oral dis- 
course is borrowed from the observation of the large number of colloquial and slang 
terms, this issue fades away with the removal of such terms. But even if personality 
nouns are actually used more frequently than adjectives in oral discourse, this does 
not mean that they do not form a useful category for scientific aims. 

One point of comparison between the three word classes related to this oral use is 
situated in their pragmatics. Nouns are relatively powerful and effective in commu- 
nication; they have rhetorical quality. The noun objectifies in a way the adjective 
cannot. The use of the noun instead of, for instance, the adjective, gives the impres- 
sion one conveys a more definite character. “If we are disappointed at Jane’s lack of 
appreciation we can call her ungrateful. or solidify it a step further and call her an 
ungrateful person. But if we call her an ingrate we put the brand on her: the noun 
implies that the world puts people like this in a class by themselves” (Bolinger, 
1980. p. 79). In a way. the use of the noun may have the effect of excommunicating 
the person referred to. The presumed oral use introduces still another facet of nouns 
that deserves to be discussed. Nouns are. more than other types of words, sensitive to 
fashion; they constitute part of in-group talk, and as a result of this, neologisms oc- 
cur frequently. At the same time obsolete words decay. An explanation may reside in 
the naming-character of nouns. Certain states of affairs often necessitate special 
wordings that fit the personal experience one has of it. The oral level pre-eminently 
lends itself for new expressions. Possible misunderstandings are prevented because 
of the accompanying correcting analogical information (cf. Watzlawick, Beavin & 
Jackson, 1967). Written communication requires much more effort for new expres- 
sions (e.g., neologisms) to be effective. So, there is reason to believe that particularly 
the class of nouns is affected by the spirit of the age, changes in culture, and differ- 
ences in (sub)culture. 


Personality verbs 


The word class least visible in the taxonomic work by Allport and Odbert (1936) is 
the class of verbs. The class of verbs, in contrast to the classes of nouns and adjec- 
tives, seems a less adequate resource for personality descriptors because verbs refer 
to phenomena of a transitory nature, whereas personality, by definition, bears upon 
phenomena of a more durable character. However, when the three classes of de- 
scriptors are combined into one class, the members of which satisfy one criterion of 
personality relevance. those differences between the word classes fade into the back- 
ground, at least to a certain extent. The common and primary denominator of all trait 
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names is thus their personality -descriptive status. Another problem with verbs, in 
contrast to nouns and adjectives. is that they often partially draw their meaning from 
the interpersonal situation (e.g.. Ted disobeyed Paul). Therefore. they are condi- 
tional. Though having the advantage of being more conerete than adjectives and 
nouns. verbs often need more specification in order to be fully useful for disposi- 
tional inferences. 


Coverage of the trait-domain by combining different word-forms 


It might well be that certain trait conceptions are better expressed in certain word 
forms (classes) than in others. Fask-related dispositions (Consetentivusness). for ex- 
ample, may find better expression in verb-based categories and cognitive disposi- 
tions (Openness to Fxperience or Intellect) may be better expressed in terms of the 
more abstract adjectival or nominal categories. The Big Five factors are argued to 
have differential significance to distinct realms of life (Buss. 1991). Certain peculi- 
arities of such realms, for instanee. an emphasis on aetion in ease of interpersonal 
relations, may find better accommodation in one word form. for example. the verbal 
form, than in another form. Certain conceptions may more easily come to prosperity 
in one class than in another. 

The tentative conclusion is that the union of the different classes of trait names 
may produce a better coverage of the various nuances of personality -relevant mean- 
ing than a single class. ie. the class of personality -deseriptve adjecuves. Taxono- 
mers of personality language have taken the linguistic distinction between the three 
main word-classes as a natural categorization of personality deseriptors. Consequen- 
tially, the traditional preterence for trait deseriptive adjectives should be understood 
as being linguistically motivated: Adjectives. by definition. name characteristics of 
entities and concepts (¢.g.. persons). When selecting lexieal items for personality de- 
seriptive purposes. it may be necessary for certain words (e e- Verbs) that they are 
provided with specifie information in order to become useful for communicating trait 
relevant information. 

Summarizing, the lexical hypothesis states that individual differences considered 
Important are or become represented in the lexicon. What is the universe of traits that 
is implied by this hypothesis? The least questionable inference from this hypothesis 
is turning to language as the depository of human experience. This depository of ex- 
perience can be retrieved through distinet forms of documentation. Ihe most prom- 
ising of these are printed lexicons, which form the result of decades of systematic 
and collaborative competition. Alternative means to pursue the goal implicit in the 
lexical hy pothesis are examining mental lexicons. by asking people for the trait de- 
seriptors they can think of, and examining natural language in literature. The relative 
disadvantages of these alternative means are their lack of comprehensiveness and of 
systematicity. 

i The expheit and ultimate aim of the psycholexical approach is to arrive at a speci- 
fication of a trait domain that Virtually exhausts the universe of traits. and that-en- 
ables a representative selection of traits for practical and theoretical usage. Ideally, 
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trait-psychologists should have the disposal of the entire lexicon of personality traits 
with which the gamut of individual differences could be all-inclusively accounted 
for. The vocabulary of trait-names constructed by Allport and Odbert (1936) forms a 
fair first approach of what such an ideal trait lexicon might conceivably look like. It 
is lengthy and overinclusive as it should be. It comprises all the terms that have “the 
capacity ... to distinguish the behavior of one human being from that of another” 
(Allport & Odbert. 1936, p. 24). The obvious and striking shortcoming is the format 
of the trait-names: They are all single terms, while natural communication goes by 
sentence format. The approach set out by Allport and Odbert (1936) may be im- 
proved by deliberately including words from all word classes as candidates for per- 
sonality trait description. At an early stage in this selection process it may be ex- 
tremely fruitful to couch every word in a sentence, the briefest one possible. As a 
rule, adjectives can be caught in the format “He/She is [adjective |”, count nouns can 
be caught in the format “He/She is a [noun]. mass nouns in formats such as 
“He/She has [noun]” or “He/She shows [noun]”. For verbs more effort is needed, 
since it is not easy to put every verb in a descriptively functional standard sentence. 
But possibilities are: “He/She likes to [verh]” or “He/She needs to [verb]”. Many 
more such personality-relevant sentence roots are possible: `~.. prerenstto ..”, “Ribe- 
heves that ..”. “.. is skilled in ..”, “.. is capable of ..”, “.. takes pleasure in ..”, “.. 
dreams of ..”. “.. acts ..”, etc. The immediate advantage of using such sentence roots 
is that the linguistic distinction between word classes need not prevent one from us- 
ing the different word sorts in one task with a single rating instruction. 


Testing the lexical hypothesis 


What can be done to test the lexical hypothesis? For an answer to this question, it is 
important to stick to the main concern of the lexical hypothesis. which is that signifi- 
cant individual differences are represented in language (second part of the lexical 
hypothesis). 

For an approximate direct test, it is necessary to arrive al an assessment of im- 
portant centers of interest for which trait descriptors are deemed useful independent 
of an assessment of the trait representation in language. Procedures that may be use- 
fully employed for eliciting such centers of interest are described by Kelly (1955) 
and Hermans (1974). The third part of the lexical hypothesis states that the more im- 
portant individual differences are, the more chance there is that these differences are 
named. This statement might find a test in a relationship between priorities given to 
centers of interest on the one hand, and densities of trait clusters on the other. 

Indirectly, the lexical hypothesis may be tested by scrutinizing existing research 
that may match or partially match the necessary testing operations (e.g., Kohnstamm, 
Halverson, Mervielde, & Havill, 1998; De Raad, 1985). The most striking present 
example of such an indirect test may be found in studies on free descriptions by 
Kohnstamm et al. (1998) and Buyst, De Fruyt and Mervielde (1994). Parents pro- 
vided free descriptions of their children. In the study by Buyst et al. (1994), for ex- 
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ample, a total set of 9.607 personality descriptive utterances were collected. 77 per 
cent of which was classified into five categories corresponding to the Big Five. The 
percentages across these five categories ran from 8.4 to 27.0. The remainder was 
classified into nine other categories. with percentages running from 0.6 to 4.5. Since 
the utterances were collected independently from the Big Five approach, these re- 
sults may be considered as a first test of the lexical hypothesis. 

One final, also indirect. test of the lexical hypothesis may be sought in the ques- 
tionnaire approach to personality. Although the psycholexical approach is in some 
respects considered the antithesis of the questionnaire approach, it is possible to 
identify lexicalistic tendencies in the classical questionnaire approach. In some in- 
vestigations. most notably the uncompleted projects of Meehl and of Gough (see 
John. 1990), questionnaires were constructed by culling items from existing item 
pools. books, and other sources. This was followed by rounds of sereening, editing, 
and eliminating. similar to those pursued in the lexical approach. Also the goal was 
formulated in similar wordings. namely to develop a system “practically exhaustive 
of personality traits” (Meehl. 1962, p.1). Whereas the lexical approach yields a sys- 
tem of descriptors representative of distinctions made by ordinary language users. 
the questionnaire approach yields a system of descriptive units representative of dis- 
tinctions made by psychologists. 


4 Theoretical delineation of the trait population 


“What is the theory behind all this?” This frequently heard question to the psy- 
cholexical enterprise has often led to embarrassing situations. possibly due to the 
conceptual inchoateness of the approach. The appropriate answer is that from the 
onset of the psycholexical enterprise there has been no accepted theory to guide and 
give direction to its activities. The psycholexical approach is not intended to provide 
a theoretical alternative to existing personality theories. This is probably the most 
tenacious obstacle in the dispute between the psycholexical school and, for example, 
Eysenck (1994) who consequently kept hammering on the importance of theory in 
the taxonomy of personality. The fact that the lexical approach shuns explicit theory 
should. however, not be explained by intellectual poverty. If anything, the absence 
of theory is Justified because taxonomic work and theoretical frames of reference are 
at odds with each other. Sneath and Sokal (1973) have made clear that, for example, 
taxonomic work in biology has suffered from theoretical predispositions: “the theo- 
retical framework ... has served as a “straitjacket” for taxonomic concepts and ideas” 
(p. 17). The lexical hypothesis refers to the full spectrum of personality concepts, 
not just those that are caught by a certain theoretical perspective, no matter how well 
chosen this perspective is. 

Notwithstanding the theoretical nihilism of the psycholexical approach, the psy- 
chological literature has offered several candidate-theories to cope with this “im- 
maculate conception”. Buss (1991), for example, provides an evolutionary explana- 
tion for the prominence of the five factors, by conceptualizing the underlying basic 
traits as evolved problem-solving mechanisms. Semin (1990), from a social con- 
structivist point of view, argues that the yields of the psycholexical approach are re- 
flective of the mechanisms and conventions of ordinary language, rather than just a 
representation of personality (cf. Shweder & Miller, 1985). These two ontologically 
rather remote perspectives, however, only play an exegetic role, as ex post facto ex- 
planations. not as guiding principles. Yet, the two perspectives are reminiscent of the 
contrasts between the Realist. the Commonsense, and the Nominalist Views, of 
which Allport and Odbert (1936, pp. 4-9) made mention in their preparatory consid- 
erations of their lexical work, and in which trait-names are respectively staged as 
symbols for underlying essences or universals, as symbols that closely correspond to 
personal qualities, and as names covering a spectrum of judgment. 
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Of course. it is particularly important regarding the resulting Big Five factors. as 
a summary model of the intercorrelations between personality traits. to understand 
their meaning. Do they reflect basic traits of personality or do they form an implicit 
personality theory or cognitive structure (Borkenau. 1992: Smith & Kihlstrom, 
1987)? Are they generalizable across methods. samples. languages. and cultures? 
What is their nomological network: do they have predictive power (et. John. Caspi. 
Robins. Moffitt. & Stouthamer-l.veber. 1994)? What is their developmental status 
(ef. Halverson et al.. 1994)? All these questions are of crucial importance for as- 
sessing the ultimate utility of the lexical approach. Yet. these questions do not di- 
rectly address the primary fundamental issue of the psscholexical approach. namely 
whether it succeeds in adequately covering the full domain of personality traits. 


Implicit theory 


If a systematic viewpoint is held at all, it is “psyehometric™ in kind: Ihe psycholexi- 
cal approach is about selecting relevant trait concepts from the lexicon (Peabody. 
1987). which should ultimately lead to an enhanced predictive validity of statements 
about personality (Wiggins. 1973). In this regard. the adeptien of any theory Is 
evaluated against its utility in improving predictive statements. Ihe “psychometric” 
Viewpoint seems to give a theoretical carte blanche to taxonomic investigators. 
However, the trait-selective process is imbued with theoretical considerations. First. 
in the original, etymological, meaning of the word "theory. which is “viewpoint”. 
the lexical hypothesis implies theory, the pertaining reverberations of which have 
been discussed in Chapter 3. Second, and more important. the lexical hy pothesis 
communicates a definition of traits -and thus a viewpoint albeit a pretty amorphous 
one. Now it is time to turn to this viewpoint. 

In their search tor the theoretically proper constituent elements of personality, 
Allport and Odbert (1936. pp. 9-17) discussed different theoretical perspectives. Ac- 
cording to general psychologists. who view personality psychology as coextensive 
with the psychology of individual differences, the elements of personality may in- 
clude sensations, abilities, needs. attitudes, instinets and sentiments. Psychoanalytic 
psychologists, who emphasize a uniform constitution of personality. assume more 
dynamic aspects to be important. such as guilt feelings. ageression, and anxiety. A 
third perspective. named by Allport and Odbert (1936) the frait-hypothesis, deals 
with traits regarded as personal dispositions, which overlap one another in structure 
and in function. Vhey are generalized determining tendencies that have a personal- 
ized character “bound up with the psychological adaptations which the individual 
makes to his environment” (p. 13). Under certain conditions generalized attitudes, 
interests, Values, or philosophies of life may be considered as traits. Also habits may 
function as generalized tendencies. and therefore be considered as traits. It is this 
third view that was adopted by Allport and Odbert (1936) as having a close relation 
to the purpose of their psycholexical study. 
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In a similar vein, Cattell (1943a), preceding his taxonomic work, took up a dis- 
cussion of the nature of trait unities. He distinguished conceptual categories, such as 
dynamic or motivational unities (e.g., assertiveness, acquisitiveness), so-called so- 
cial-environmental mould unities (e.g., conscientiousness, tactfulness. humaneness), 
and constitutional or temperamental unities (e.g., excitability, emotionality). 

These theoretical considerations by both Allport and Odbert (1936) and Cattell 
(1943a) not only confirm that theoretical choices have actually been made by the 
psycholexical pioneers, but also sustain the view that the psycholexical approach is 
not served by a single theoretical perspective. Quite the contrary, for a proper de- 
lineation of the full set of constituent elements of personality. these authors deemed 
it necessary to adopt a whole range of theoretical viewpoints so as to ensure the cov- 
erage of all content areas of personality. The danger of using a spectrum of theoreti- 
cal viewpoints is that one may have a black spot for certain existing viewpoints so 
that certain content areas might not be caught. The alternative to using such a spec- 
trum of viewpoints is to suppress or obscure explicit theoretical viewpoints and to 
accept the idea that emergent and significant trait conceptions are captured through 
the implicit accretion of viewpoints as operating in the application of the /exical hy- 
pothesis. Thus, the lexical approach shuns explicit theory. The approach is assumed 
to operate, through the amorphous conceptualization in the lexical hypothesis, so as 
to include all concepts that otherwise feed the gamut of personality theories. 


Trait conceptions to guide lexical search 


Given this theoretical introduction into the psycholexical approach, the question is 
how theoretical considerations actually operate at the various stages of the lexical 
selection-procedures. The relevant remaining part of the lexical hypothesis that has 
not been discussed in the previous chapter is “individual differences”. which is in- 
deed an amorphous and unspecific “theory of personality”. Each ruling conceptual 
preoccupation may generate its own interpretation of this theory. Will not a devoted 
temperamental psychologist end up with a different lexicon of personality traits than 
a devoted cognitive psychologist? Before turning to actual definitions of traits as 
used by different psycholexical investigators, for demonstrative purposes three 
broad views on personality are discussed, the sole application of each of which 
within the psycholexical approach can easily be seen to lead to partly different uni- 
verses of traits. These three faces of personality, which certainly do not form an ex- 
haustive account of possible perspectives, are temperament, competence, and mo- 


rality. 


Temperament 


It is widely accepted among personality psychologists that the very gist of personal- 
ity is of a temperamental nature, but the precise relation between temperament and 
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personality is not clear. Temperament is supposed to emphasize formal aspects 
(Strelau, 1987). or stylistic aspects (Thomas & Chess. 1977: Buss & Finn. 1987) of 
behavior as opposed to being content-saturated. which is rather characteristic of per- 
sonality. Although the history of the temperamental connotation of personality does 
not provide a scientific ratification of the presumed pivotal position of the tempera- 
mental viewpoint. its endorsement might lead taxonomic investigators to have trait 
terms winnowed from the lexicon that have such a stylistic coloring. 


Competence 


Throughout the ages. human intellect has been celebrated as the scarce resource nec- 
essary to cope adequately with the demands of the ever-changing environment. It is 
beyond dispute that this intellectual endowment belongs to the field of individual 
differences. However. personality textbooks and personality theorists convey a du- 
alist attitude toward such cognitive concepts as intelligence and competence. Some, 
for example. Zuckerman (1994) and Eysenck (1994) consider intelligence as apart 
from the realm of personality. Others, for example. Ross (1987) and Royce and 
Powell (1983) consider intelligence and cognitive ability as central features of per- 
sonality. According to Alston (1975), the real hope for personality psychology is in 
embracing purposive-cognitive concepts, including. tor example. “able. “gifted”. 
and “intelligent”. Wallace (1966: ef. Paulhus & Martin. 1987: Riemann & Abels, 
1994) emphasizes a competence or skills interpretation of traits, which is a perspec- 
tive on traits that may disclose areas of the trait domain that would remain relatively 
unaccounted for under the classical, dispositional, view. Ihe discussion about in- 
cluding or excluding intelligenee-relevant trait expressions has been a real issue in 
the psycholexical arena, as will be discussed below. 


Morality 


A third consideration pertains to the moral aspect. which has faded into the back- 
ground since “character” was replaced by “personality”. Allport and Odbert’s (1936) 
longest list largely consists of "character evaluations" (pp. 26), such as “agreeable” 
and “amoral”. Referring to the role of evaluation, Hofstee (1990) suggests that "we 
had better realize that the science of individual differences is deeply rooted in mo- 
rah” (pp. 82). Van Strien (1994) points out that morality forms the core of Hey- 
mans temperamental typology. During the first few decades of this century. moral 
aspects of personality belonged to one of the most intluential personality constructs 
of the time, namely persistence or will (De Raad & Schouwenburg. 1996: Wang 
1932: Webb, 1915). Psycholexical taxonomers diverge in their appreciation of me 
characteristics as dispositional traits, as will be seen below. 

Because of these different orientations, before instructions are formulated as to 
how to select personality deseriptors from the available sources. questions of the 
following kind should be answered: Should personality have a temperamental con- 
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notation, and should instructions to select trait variables convey that connotation? 
Should personality be conceived of in such a way that it incorporates cognition, in- 
telligence, and morality? Should personality be stretched in order to cover skills 
(Staats & Burns, 1992) and intentional behavior (Little, 1989)? 


Inclusion and exclusion of specific kinds of traits 


For the remaining theoretical ruminations as they have taken place in the develop- 
ment of the trait-selection procedures of various taxonomic studies, two things have 
to be distinguished. Both are to be considered as realizations of theoretical delibera- 
tions such as discussed above. The first type of rumination concerns principles of 
acceptation and rejection with regards to the relevance of certain content areas of 
personality. The second type concerns definitions of traits as they were imperson- 
ated in explicit instructions to those who selected the trait terms from the lexicons. 

With respect to the first, with the adoption of the perspective of the frait- 
hypothesis, Allport and Odbert (1936) conveyed a preference for certain types of 
traits over others. For example, they had a relative disinterest in “sensations”, “abili- 
ties”, “needs”. “attitudes”, “instincts”, and “sentiments”. In their list. they put “cog- 
nitive” terms such as wh/e, intelligent, and gifted in their category “Metaphorical and 
Doubtful”, and “moral” terms such as ethical and moral in the category “Social 
Evaluations’. Cattell (1943b) added, for purposes of completeness, “the substance of 
all syndromes and types which psychologists have observed and described in the 
past century or so” (p. 491) to the trait harvest from the dictionary. In effect, he 
added “two kinds of personality variable not enjoying such precise representation in 
the dictionary material as in psychological literature” (Cattell, 1943b; p. 492), 
namely “interests” and “abilities”. Norman (1967) mentions hud, capable, gifted, 
nice, and shameful as examples of “Evaluative Terms”, to be excluded. In the Dutch 
trait taxonomy. Brokken (1978) used grammatical heuristics as criteria of selection 
(see below), and after applying a first criterion he observed an underrepresentation 
of trait terms denoting intellectual capacity and social behavior. Therefore, in order 
to also capture the latter kind of terms more fully, he applied a second criterion. 
Moreover, Brokken’s (1978) final list of 1,203 personality descriptive adjectives in- 
cluded terms of morality, for example, good, bad, moralistic, nice, and amoral. In 
the German taxonomy, Angleitner, Ostendorf and John (1990) categorize, for exam- 
ple. amoral. conservative, liberal, and moralistic as evaluative or ideological terms, 
and therefore as adjectives to be excluded. These various examples illustrate lack of 
agreement in the lexical arena, particularly with respect to matters of cognition and 
morality. 

With respect to the second type of rumination, Allport and Odbert (1936) selected 
all the terms from the lexicon that had the capacity “to distinguish the behavior of 
one human being from that of another” (p. 24). Similarly, Brokken’s (1978) master- 
pool of trait terms was constructed by selecting “all adjectives which could possibly 
apply to a person” (p. 13). But this coarse criterion of Brokken was supplemented by 
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three grammatical heuristics. the application of which functioned as an implicit defi- 
nition of personality of a largely dispositional orientation. The first of these heuris- 
ties is the so-called “Nature-criterion”. According to this criterion an adjective was 
considered personality descriptive if it could be replaced by the dots ın the sentence: 
“He She is ... by nature”. The second. complementary and more comprehensive, 
heuristic is the "Person-eriterion”, according to which an adjective is called “person- 
ality descriptive” if it can be used in answering a question like: "Mr Mrs X.. what 
kind of a person is he she?”. Because the two criteria seem to differ in the extent to 
which they describe the fundamentality of a tran, a "Fundamentality Inden was 
obtained the third heuristic as an additional criterion for the identification of traits. 
The German taxonomers used an encompassing and explicit detimuon of personality 
in which they distinguished between 13 different categories of personality attributes, 
such as dispositions. attitudes. physical characteristics. appearance. abilities. ete. 
(Angleitner et al.. 1990). The use of. for example. a separate dispositional eategory 
“Abilities and Talents” next to " Lraits”. not only enables a relatively larger catch of 
words with that content, but also. by implication. defines dispositions in those terms. 

The different sorts of ruminations above retleet differences in theoretical idiosyn- 
crasies on the part of the psycholenical researchers. Where possible. these consid- 
erations should be made explicit. Moreover. such explieations may torm the basis 
for amplifying more generic criteria such as “terms with differential capacity” with 
conceptual guidelines that form broad perspectives on personality. and which jointly 
are expected to exhaust the trait domain. 

Theoretically, many more distinetions are possible. some more or less captured 
by those above. and some providing still other faces of personality. Irans may differ 
in scope and function, category breadth (Hampson, John. & Goldberg. 1986). or ag- 
gregational levels (Fysenck. 1990). From the problem-oriented field of personality 
assessment, additional distinetions may be suggested. [here are different types of 
professions with matching delineations of the personality domam, psychiatrists, 
clinical and personnel psychologists. social workers. guidance counselors, erimi- 
nologists. ete., and there are different settings, each with its more or less distinctive 
implicit or explicit definition of the domain of personality: clinical. organizational, 
legal, educational, vocational, and research settings. 


Discussion 


In conclusion, one of the typical characteristics of the psycholexical approach is an 
attempt to attain coverage of the trait domain. This can only mean that optimally 
representative samples of trait terms are drawn from the trait domain. Theoretical 
considerations are useful to the extent that they help reach this goal. Particularly, the 
combination of the generie eriteria as conveyed in the lexical hypothesis and the use 
of a gamut of theoretical perspectives on personality may do such a job. 

Critics of the psycholexical approach have pointed to possible shortcomings of 
the enterprise relevant to issues of theory and trait-coverage. Besides the intuition 
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discussed in Chapter 3 that not everything is (well) expressed in language, the psy- 
cholexical “theory” runs the risk not to give proper voice to psychological constructs 
that have already won their spurs. In this respect, Cattell (1943b), not being a lexical 
purist, included in his 171 trait clusters (Table 5) constructs from the psychological 
literature. Moreover, in clustering the clusters, he dropped those that found no con- 
firmation in the psychological literature. “How well is Openness represented in natu- 
ral languages?”, asks McCrae (1990), presuming that the importance of the concept 
is substantiated from non-psycholexical viewpoints. His answer is that the psy- 
cholexical focus on single words prevents the expression of subtle nuances like 
those in narrative accounts of human individuality, and the peculiarities of Openness 
are not well expressed in single adjectives. Loevinger (1994) argues that the psy- 
cholexical claim of coverage of all significant aspects of personality directly con- 
fronts the absence of the important construct Conscientiousness as embodied in 
stage theories of ego development. According to Zuckerman (1994), the psycholexi- 
cal approach does not give the central place to traits such as Impulsivity and Sensa- 
tion Seeking. which they deserve in terms of their biological bases. The common 
issue with these critics is about how it is decided that personality constructs are im- 
portant or relevant. The question and its underlying criticisms are expressive of a 
misunderstanding with respect to the aims and scope of the psycholexical approach. 
The lexical character of the psycholexical approach does not a priori exclude psy- 
chological constructs. The latter too are part of the personality lexicon. The actual 
decision to exclude such constructs is based on the idea of how to describe and 
summarize personality language expressed in common sense terms. The main reason 
for this is that technical terms ultimately will have to be explained in ordinary lan- 
guage anyway. The result of the psycholexical enterprise is not a set of scientific 
constructs, ready for use in different professional fields, but a set of constructs that 
summarizes all relevant everyday personality distinctions that can be drawn, and that 
is unrivalled for its extensive composition. 


5 Operational definition of the trait population 


The scientific taxonomic tradition in personality is recognized by two distinct peri- 
ods. The first period was largely determined by Cattell’s psycholexical considera- 
tions, his lexical choices, and the dispute over the clusterings of the trait sphere. The 
second period commenced with Norman's (1967) new taxonomic attempt to con- 
struct an updated comprehensive pool of trait descriptive terms, followed by Gold- 
berg’s (1981, 1982) thorough explorations in the domain of trait descriptive adjec- 
tives. Soon after, and inspired by Goldberg's invitational addresses, Dutch (Brok- 
ken, 1978) and German (Angleitner et al., 1990) taxonomic studies followed. The 
characteristics of the first period have been described in sufficient detail in Chapter 
2. Now, it is of importance to portray in some detail the taxonomic steps that are 
characteristic of the second period in which there was ample space to take full ad- 
vantage of taxonomic principles. 

Trait taxonomy is for a large part about the selection of traits from the universe of 
traits. Peabody (1987) and Peabody and Goldberg (1989) have pointed to the crucial 
role of the selection of trait variables, especially as regards its role in the determina- 
tion of trait-structures. Selection of variables involves at least two basic kinds of 
considerations, namely the definition of a trait descriptor, which specifies a universe 
of descriptors, and the construction of a set of descriptors for practical usage, which 
amounts to taking a subset from that universe (Peabody, 1987). The universe of trait 
descriptors is defined theoretically or conceptually, indicating what the descriptors 
shall be in theory. and operationally or corporeally, indicating where and how the 
descriptors can be identified. Theory and rationale of the approach have been dis- 
cussed in previous chapters; now it is time to sketch how the domain of trait terms 


was defined corporeally. 


From general lexicon to trait vocabulary 


Indeed, one might say that the psycholexical approach to personality description is 
actually nothing else than formulating an optimal procedure for selecting a repre- 
sentative set of traits from the complete lingual lexicon. That is a precarious enter- 
prise, but one with surprising results. Some “magical” numbers may tentatively il- 
lustrate this. When exercising coarse margins, our lexicon counts several millions of 
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words. For rhetorical purposes this figure is set at five million (iin Table 6). At most 
ten per cent of the five million. that is a few hundred thousand, may be found as 
lemmas in unabridged dictionaries (if). This reduction of the lexicon to dictionary- 
proportions is entirely left to lexicographers” considerations. Again maybe ten per 
cent of these lemmas have some relevance as carriers of the semantics of personality 
traits (iii). Only from this level (iii) on. decisions are made by psychologists. When 
talking about Allport and Odbert’s (1936) listing of 17.953 "Trait-names”. we tind 
ourselves at this level zii of lable 6. In the various personality trait taxonomies 
around 5000 words (that is. usually less than ten thousand) are marked as possibly 
useful terms (im). of which in turn about ten per cent (v) can be selected as the most 
useful, known. and relevant words for the description of personality. It is on these 
hundreds of trait-terms that in taxonomic studies usually data are collected through 
self-ratings and or peer-ratings. Within the structuring of the latter data in terms of 
five factors (vij) one can place a fine-grained network leading to the distinction of 
some tens of facets (vr). 

Norman (1967) expanded the Allport and Odbert set of 17.953 "Trait-names" by 
adding all potential new descriptors from Webster 's Third Vew International Dic- 
tionary. The resulting Master Pool of potential deseriptors numbered nearly 27.000 
terms. Since Norman did estimate it rather unlikely to uncover additional useful 
terms from other sources, the Master Pool is to be taken as an exhaustive database. 
However, most of Norman's additional terms turned out to be variations of terms 
already ineluded by Allport and Odbert. Thus. Norman added only 171 new terms. 
resulting in a revised set of 18.125 terms (Allport & Odbert mentioned 17.953 terms 
but they listed 17,954). 

Because the terms in the revised set notably differed "in degree of openness of 
meaning” (Norman, 1967. p. 4), this difference was used for an initial. gross refine- 
ment of the pool. The retinement took place on the basis of a specification into four 
distinct criteria of exclusion: (a) 3.606 terms were excluded because they were too 
obscure. (b) 4.796 terms were excluded because they were considered too ambigu- 
ous, (¢) 882 terms were excluded because they largely denoted anatomical and 
physical characteristics, and (d) 760 terms were excluded because they conveyed 
almost exclusively some degree of social or personal approval or disapproval. The 
total number of terms thus excluded counted 10.831 terms. leaving a set of 7.294 
terms for further use (cf level iv of Table 6). The latter set of terms was sorted into 
one of three major rubrics, namely Stable Traits (3.584 terms: trom these 787 terms 


Table 6. Some “magical” numbers 


5000000 Distinct words in the lexicon i 
500000 Entries in dictionary li 
50000 Personality-relevant entries iii 
5000 Personality-descriptive terms iv 
500 Useful, representative terms v 

50 Facets of traits vi 


5 Factors vii 
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were deleted because of excessive slanginess or awkwardness so that 2,797 terms 
were retained), Temporary States and Activities (3,021 terms). and Social Roles, 
Relationships, and Effects (1.476 terms). Norman subsequently focused on the 2,797 
terms, which had been judged to reflect stable, "biophysical" traits. The title of 
Norman's unpublished report mentions 2,800 personality trait descriptors, but this 
number includes three repeated terms. Because both the set of 2,797 trait terms and 
the procedure to arrive at this set form the foundation for some contemporary tax- 
onomies, and also form a standard of comparison for others. there is reason to give 
some more background information to this set of terms. 

In all fairness, given the fact that Norman (1967) could only find an additional 
171 new possible descriptors, Norman's newly developed master pool of terms is 
hardly different from the one constructed about 30 years earlier by Allport and Od- 
bert (1936). For a further comparison both Allport and Odbert’s classification and 
Norman’s classification are given in Table 7. 

The picture in Table 7 for the two classifications is highly similar. except for the 
larger proportion of dubious terms (Exclusion Categories) in Norman's classifica- 
tion. For further empirical analyses, by Cattell (1943b) and Norman (1967) and 
Goldberg (1982), the focus has mainly been on the, trimmed. sets of Personal Traits 
and Stable Traits, respectively. 

Two general observations are in order here. One is that. with the exception of ob- 
viously non-useful terms (e.g.. obscure and ambiguous), the terms that are classified 
in the first three categories in the two systems. had already been judged to have 
some relevance for personality description. The distinction into categories and the 
subsequent preference for one of the categories confirms that personality is consid- 
ered to be about stable instead of temporal characteristics on the one hand, and on 
the other hand it conveys that stable traits are best described by adjectives or nouns 
(parts of Personal Traits and Stable Traits are nouns). The latter observation is cor- 
rect only in some respects but not necessarily in others. The problem here is that, 
given the lexicon of one’s choice, both linguistic and psychological considerations 
may play a role in the demarcation of the personality trait vocabulary. And these two 
types of considerations are not always clearly distinguished. 


Table 7. Classifications of Allport and Odbert’s (1936) and Norman's (1967) terms 


Allport & Odbert Norman 

Personal Traits 4,504 3,584 ` Stable Traits 
Temporary States 4,541 3,021 Temporary States & Activities 
Social Evaluations 5,226 2,236 Social Roles, Relationships & Effects 
Metaphorical & Doubtful 3,682 760 -Evaluative terms 
A miscount in A & O's list 1 3,606 Exclusion -Obscure 

4,796 Categories -Ambiguous 

822 -Anatomical 


Totals 17,954 18,125 
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Adjectival expressions 


It is a peculiar characteristic of the psycholexical approach that linguistic motives 
rather than psychological motives have guided choices in favor of certain lexical 
categories (see Chapter 3). Linguistically. adjectives are used to describe qualities of 
objects and persons. Though this linguistic criterion may coincide with a psycho- 
logical one. the latter should prevail in a psychological content. Since other word- 
categories than adjectives may psychologically function similarly. I preter to speak 
of the set of adjectival expressions, which includes adjectives. but also nouns and 
adverbs that can be used to qualify persons in a similar. “adjectival”. fashion. 
Moreover, the set of adjectival expressions should also include verbs. to the extent 
that they can be caught in a sentence-root that expresses the characteristic of stability 
(see Chapter 3), and thus have also "adjectival" meaning. 

More generally. phrases are preferred over single words (cf. Briggs. 1992). 
Phrases would. for example. prevent the occurrence of problems. referred to by 
Goldberg (1982). that subjects may encounter when comparing terms from different 
word classes. The proper format for phrasing the descriptors would be the simplest 
format possible, just enough to be grammatically acceptable. Such a pool of de- 
seriptors consists of a large but finite set of distinct expressions that all have a briet 
and directly conceivable meaning. The expressions unconditionally reter to differ- 
entiating “human propensities” and are built around adjectives (he she is aggres- 
sive), nouns (he she is a niggard: he she has shows vitality). adverbs the she behaves 
aftectedly), verbs (he’she seeludes him herself: insults people), which singly have a 
personality-relevant meaning. In addition, standard expressions (he she finishes 
tasks directly: is hard to get along with) could be added. in which the kernel words 
(e.g.. “finish”, “task”, “directly ”) form dictionary entries, but only obtain personality 
relevant meaning if used in combination. In certain cases. in particular as regards the 
classes of verbs and adverbs, it may be necessary to add sentence-fillers in order to 
prevent misunderstandings. Dictionary entries such as “pleased” and “angry”. 
though being typical state-terms, can, for instanee. be made fit for trait-descriptive 
use in the sentence formats "is easily pleased” and “gets angry easily”. Actually, the 
practice of using rating-lists consisting of single word descriptors can be recon- 
structed as conforming to such a sentence format, since the pertinent descriptors are 
always supposed to be embedded in a standard instruction. 


Taxonomic procedures 


Having discussed the first period of the taxonomic tradition in personality and the 
beginnings of the second period, and having moved now towards this generalized 
formula for the corporeal delineation of the trait domain, we are now in a better po- 
sition to evaluate the subsequent taxonomic studies, particularly as regards their 
taxonomic procedures. First, the three most well-known independent. Germanic, 
taxonomic studies. viz, Goldberg (1982), Brokken (1978). and Angleitner et al. 
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(1990), are discussed. Next. non-Germanic taxonomies are summarized. and com- 
pared to the Germanic ones. The latter include the Hungarian taxonomy (Szirmäk & 
De Raad, 1994), two Italian taxonomies (Caprara & Perugini, 1994: Di Blas & 
Forzi, 1998). a Czech taxonomy (Hrebickovä, 1995), a Polish taxonomy (Szarota, 
1996). a Spanish taxonomy (Quevedo-Aguado. Iraegui, Anivarro. & Ross. 1996), 
and a Filipino taxonomy (Church, Katigbak, & Reyes. 1996). 


Dictionary entries and trait-relevant terms 


The first steps in these taxonomies are summarized in Table 8, representing the es- 
timates of the various dictionary entries and the broadest sets of trait-relevant terms 
produced in the different taxonomies. For all taxonomies mentioned in Table 8, the 
largest set of possible trait-relevant terms is, on average, five to six per cent of the 
number of entries, with a low of 3.3 per cent for the Roman taxonomy. The general 
idea behind the selections was. in all cases, to find all terms that have, in principle, 
differential capacity, including all those terms over which the investigators were still 
in doubt. Allport and Odbert (1936) included all terms that have the capacity "to 
distinguish the behavior of one human being from that of another" (p. 24). A general 
selection-criterion like this was used as a starting-point for almost all taxonomies 
constructed thus far. thus leading to the different sets of trait-relevant terms ın Table 
8. The German, Italian (Triestian), Hungarian, Czech, Polish, Spanish, and Filipino 
taxonomies took it as a general lead. Norman (1967) did so implicitly by adopting 
the Allport and Odbert list. and used for his additional search the similar criterion 
that terms should “pertain in any manner to attributes of persons or their behavior" 
(Norman. 1967. p. 3). In the Dutch taxonomy project (Brokken, 1978), the investi- 
gators selected those terms "which could possibly apply to a person". And in the 
Roman Italian taxonomy first all adjectives were selected. except Geographic terms 
and most of the color terms. and the adjectives were subsequently rated on "utility 
for describing personality” (Caprara & Perugini, 1994, p. 359): adjectives above a 
certain mean utility level were retained (1,337 adjectives). 


Table 8. Dictionary entries and trait-relevant terms 


Language Dictionary entries Trait-relevant terms 
American-English (Norman) 500,000 18,125 (adjectives & nouns) 
Dutch 200,000 8,690 (adjectives) 
German 96,664 4,827 (adjectives) 
Italian (Roman ') 40,000 16537 (adjectives) 
Italian (Triestian °) 127,000 4,437 (adjectives) 
Hungarian 70,000 3,644 (adjectives) 
Czech 118,529 4,513 (adjectives) 
Polish 35,000 2,027 (adjectives) 
Spanish 85,500 8,860 (adjectives) 
Filipino ` 68,000 6,900 (adjectives) 


7) Data from Caprara & Perugini, 1994. 
?) Data from Di Blas & Forzi, 1998. 
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The figures in Table 8 may suggest that large dictionaries simply provide a more 
exhaustive and comprehensive master pool of trait-terms than small dictionaries. It 
should be emphasized. though, that Table 8 is about trait-uedjectives. Dictionaries 
that are different in size tend to differ primarily in number of nouns. because there 
are millions of things to be named. Unabridged dictionaries impress first of all be- 
cause of the number of thing-words they have included. So. with trait-nouns in- 
cluded in the taxonomie process. the numbers of trait-relevant terms would more ac- 
curately represent the number of trait-entries in a dictionary. and larger dictionaries 
might then provide a more exhaustive list of trait-terms. The numbers of adjectives 
and verbs in a language are relatively fixed. their representation in dictionaries 
largely being dictated by practical, communicative relevance. The differences in 
trait-relevant terms in Table 8 may partially be the result of a more or less stringent 
application of the general criterion of trait-relevance. and communicative relevance 
is implicit in this general criterion. Moreover. a study by De Raad. Di Blas. and 
Perugini (1998). on the differences between the Roman and the Iriestian taxono- 
mies, demonstrated that there is not much to gain with unabridged dicuonaries over 
abridged dictionaries. [he dictionaries used in the two Italian taxonomies are of dis- 
tinctly different size and scope. And, although the different sets of trait terms at sub- 
sequent phases in the taxonomic processes were different. the different sets of trait 
terms used to obtain ratings in the two projects have been available in both taxa- 
nomic studies. If exhaustive representation of trait-deseripuve content is the aim, 
there is possibly more to gain with a selection-procedure that expheitl allows all 
word-categories (see Chapters 3 & 4). than by using the largest dictionary available 
for the selection of only trait-adjectives. 

After the application of this first selection principle. procedures diverge more 
strongly, With reference to Table 8. three groups can be distinguished that have fol- 
lowed different taxonomie procedures, namely (i) the American-Enelish studies 
(Norman: Goldberg). (11) the Duteh study (Brokken) and the Roman Italian study 
(Caprara & Perugini), and (it) the rest, which essentially adopted the German pro- 
cedures for the selection of trait terms. 

While the stage for the new taxonomie era was largely set by Norman (1967), the 
main character on this stage. in the early seventies. was played by Goldberg, with 
co-actors such as Norman, Peabody and Wiggins. During the second half of the 
70°s, the research project became more and more the endeavor of Goldberg (Gold- 
berg, 1975: 1976, 19774; 1977), with growing awareness and engagement from 
across the borders (e.g.. Hofstee, 1976). ni 


American-English 


Goldberg. then. took off with the set of 2.797 trait terms produced by Norman, from 
Which he constructed a set of 1.710 trait terms for self-descriptive wee First, 267 
nouns were excluded from the set of 2.797, and also a set of 250 adjectives that had 
been judged relatively unknown, leaving 2.316 terms. The set was further reduced 
ly removing 650 slangy terms, leaving 1,666 terms. Four nouns were changed to 
adjectives, resulting in 1,670 trait terms, and finally, 40 adjectives were included, 
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almost all stemming from Gough’s Adjective Check List, so that 1,710 trait terms 
remained. 

For both Norman's list of 2,797 and Goldberg’s list of 1,710 there is no way to 
tell how good these lists are in terms of adequacy, relevance, representativity, etcet- 
era, except by obtaining data to that purpose. Norman (1967) had already obtained 
judgmental ratings on the 2.797 trait terms regarding their familiarity, difficulty 
level, and social desirability. For a first taxonomy, Norman thus excluded almost 
half of the terms on the basis of features like their difficulty level and slanginess. 
The remaining trait terms constituted Norman’s taxonomy. 

To arrive at his taxonomy. Norman followed a two-step procedure. Firstly, he 
sorted the terms into 10 broad classes, defined by each of the two poles of the Big 
Five dimensions (Norman. 1963). Secondly, he sorted the terms within the 10 cate- 
gories into more narrow semantic categories. In total, there were 75 of such semantic 
categories or synonym-clusters. most of which were rather sizable in number. The 
75 clusters contained 1.431 trait adjectives and 175 trait nouns. All of the 1,431 trait 
adjectives that were thus classified were included in Goldberg’s list of 1.710 trait 
terms. 

Goldberg (1982; 1990) obtained self-ratings from 187 subjects on his 1,710 trait 
terms, and thus also on the 1.431 terms clustered by Norman. By aggregating the 
self-ratings cluster-wise, Goldberg obtained 75 cluster-scale scores for the 187 sub- 
jects which he subjected to factor-analysis. A five-factor solution produced the ear- 
lier observed "Big Five". The sample of subjects is relatively small. but since the 
data were aggregated over large numbers of adjectives. the Big Five factor structure 
that emerged may be considered a stable structure. Yet, the contents of this early Big 
Five confirmation may have been influenced by the fact that the 75 clusters were 
constituted by the Big Five. 

Goldberg (1982) made a further reduction in his list of 1.710 terms by applying 
some seven exclusion criteria, viz. ambiguity, difficulty, slanginess, sex-linkage, 
over-evaluation, peripheral terms, and redundancy. This operation resulted in a pool 
of 505 terms “useful to other investigators who desire a systematic collection of 
common trait adjectives” (p.217). 


Dutch 


The Dutch taxonomy-project (Brokken, 1978) started with a masterpool of 8,690 
terms selected from Fan Dale's groot woordenboek der Nederlandse taal (Kruys- 
kamp, 1970) under the instruction to find "all adjectives which could possibly apply 
to a person" (Brokken, 1978, p. 13). Brokken (1978) set apart “stable traits” by dis- 
tinguishing them from a category of “other terms”, meant to contain both the four 
exclusion categories and the two categories “Temporary States and Activities” and 
“Social Roles, Relationships, and Effects”, used by Norman. This move led to a pool 
of 6,055 stable traits. Brokken’s (1978) major reduction took place by applying two 
grammatical heuristics, the first of which is the so-called Nature-criterion (He/She is 
[adjective] by nature). The application of this particular “definition” of a personality 
descriptive adjective tends to underrepresent certain kinds of adjectives, especially 
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adjectives denoting intellectual capacity or social behavior (Brokken. 1978, p.24). 
Therefore. an alternative operationalization was formulated, the Person-criterion, 
according to which an adjective is called “personality descriptive” if it can be used 
in answering a question like: "Mr Mrs X.. what kind of a person is heshe Tine 
pool of 6.055 stable traits was thus reduced on the basis of ratings (V=43 and \=61 
for the respective subtasks) by students from different disciplines. The decision was 
made to retain those adjectives that were rated by at least 50 per cent of the raters as 
personality-descriptive. leaving a set of 1.203 adjectives. In addition to the “nature” 
and “person” ratings. a Fundamentality rating (.V=71) was obtained on these 1,205 
adjectives. which indicates the extent to which an adjective is considered funda- 
mental as opposed to superficial. A substantial further reduction was made on the 
basis of high ratings on the three above criteria, leading to a set of 567 adjectives. 
From this set, 16 terms were removed that appeared to be exceptionally negative in 
meaning. leaving a final set of 551 trait-adjectives (see De Raad et al.. 1988: De 
Raad, 1992). This set of 551 trait adjectives is to be seen as the result of applying a 
definition of personality of a largely dispositional orientation. This definition is re- 
flected in the three heuristic principles (Nature. Person. and Fundamentalıty ). 


Roman Italian 


The Roman Itahan taxonomy (Caprara & Perugmi. 1994). was pertormed in the 
spirit of the Dutch taxonomy. [he masterpool of 1.337 traıt-relevant adjectives had 
been constructed on the basis of the virtually complete set of adjectives selected 
from the Nuovo Dizionario Italiano (Garzanti, 1984). The selection was made with 
ratings on the criterion (V=4) “utility for deseribing personality”. The judges had to 
place each adjective in the sentence “N is an [adjective] person”, before evaluating 
its utility. The list of 1.337 trait adjectives is thus the set with the highest utility for 
describing personality. A further selection was made on the basis of utility ratings by 
anew group of 22 judges, leading to a set of 492 "most useful adjectiv es to describe 
personality”. Ata later stage in the project. this set of 492 was further reduced on the 
basis of self-ratings by a few hundred subjects. retaining those 285 adjectives that 
were best represented in a five-factor solution. 


German 


Angleitner et al. (1990) produced a masterpool of 4.827 German trait-descriptors 
according to an extensive list of instructions, defining three syntactic forms of per- 
sonality descriptors (adjectives. attribute-nouns. and type-nouns), 13 different 
classes of person attributes (such as dispositions. attitudes. physical characteristics. 
appearances, abilities, ete.), grammatical heuristics (e.g.. "How adjective] any 1"). 
familiarity of the word, and more. i 

The set of 4.827 personality-relevant adjectives came about according to the gen- 
eral definition of personality relevance. namely to select those terms that can be used 
“to distinguish the behavior of one human being from that of another”. The defini- 
tion of personality relevance was further elaborated by two heuristic criterion 
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Table 9. Classes of person characteristics used in the German taxonomy (Angleit- 
ner, Ostendorf, & John, 1990). 


(1) Dispositions (la) Temperament and character traits 
(1b) Abilities, talents, or their absence 
(2) Temporary conditions (2a) Experiential states: Emotions, moods, cognitions 


(2b) Physical and bodily states 
(2c) Behavioral states: Observable activities 
(3) Social and reputational aspects (3a) Roles and relationships 
(3b) Social effects: Reactions of others 
(3c) Pure evaluations 
(3d) Attitudes and worldviews 
(4) Overt characteristics/appearance (4a) Anatomy, constitution, and morphology 
(4b) Appearance, looks, and deportment 
(5) Terms of limited utility (5a) Context-specific or technical 
(5b) Metaphorical, vague, outmoded 


sentences, to which adjectives should fit, namely “How [adjective] am I?” and “How 
[adjective] did Chris behave?”. In this phase of producing the masterpool. exclusion 
criteria were applied specifying terms applicable to all individuals, terms restricted 
to geographic origins, nationalities and job-identities, terms referring only to a part 
of the person, and terms that are metaphorical. The resulting set of 4,827 adjectives 
was amplified to 5,092 by terms from other sources, and subsequently classified by 
the majority of a group of judges into a system with 13 categories. This system is 
presented in Table 9. 

The five main categories of this German system are related to but also different 
from those used by Norman (see Table 7). The German system is definitely the most 
detailed categorization system. The major distinction is the novel subcategory of 
“Dispositions : Abilities, talents, or their absence. Angleitner et al.'s (1990) final 
reduction to a set of 430 adjectives was essentially made by selecting from the two 
dispositional subcategories Temperament and character and Abilities and talents 
terms with a high level of prototypicality for these categories. 


Hungarian 


The Hungarian trait-taxonomy (Szirmak & De Raad, 1994: De Raad & Szirmak, 
1994) was performed roughly according to the German procedure, yielding 3,644 
trait-relevant adjectives. When selecting from the dictionary, subjects excluded 
words that referred to geographical or national origin, job-related social roles, meta- 
phors, and such. During a next step the set of trait-relevant adjectives was reduced 
by skipping clearly unfamiliar words, and those words that were rated clearly not 
relevant for personality description. The remaining 1,579 words were classified into 
the categories Trait. State, and Other. Unlike the German taxonomy, the Hungarian 
categorization-procedure did not provide a separate class for Ability and Talent 
terms. The category of Trait words, containing 624 adjectives, was used for the next 
step. A final reduction took place on the basis of means and standard deviations of 
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self-ratings by several hundreds of people. Terms with extreme means and rather 
small standard deviations were removed. leaving a set of 56] trait terms for the 


Hungarian taxonomy. 


Triestian Italian 


The Triestian Italian taxonomy started with a list of 4.437 trait-relevant adjectives. 
The list was subjected to an evaluation on three criteria, namely “level ot famihar- 
ity’, “personality-descriptive relevance”. and “frequency of usage”, which. in com- 
bination, form a good measure of relevance of the terms. This information was used 
to reduce the masterpool. yielding a list of 1.111 adjectives. The terms from this lat- 
ter set were categorized into the 13 subcategories of the German system for classi- 
fying person characteristics (Table 9). The adjectives classified as Dispositional 
(comprising Traits and Talents) was 344. and this set was further adapted by delet- 
ing 106 terms because of close similarity of meaning and by adding 76 terms as re- 
placements for ambiguous words. The final set included 314 trait-deseriptive adjec- 
tives. 


Czech 


In the Czech taxonomy (Hrebickova & Ostendort, 1994). 4.513 adjectives were as- 
sessed as personality-relevant. [his set was cleansed by removing diminutives and 
perfective words and words that Were considered bookish, rarely used. archaic, dia- 
lectal, or poetic, leaving 3.548 relevant adjectives. The latter set was amplitied by 
597 adjectives translated from the German list of 5.160 adjectives. and that were not 
found in the Czech list. So, the final list of Czech personality-relevant adjectives 
considered for classification into the (German) category-system comprised 4.145 
words. The Dispositional category (comprising Traits and Talents) obtained 366 
trait-descriptive adjectives, of which 8 were discarded because they were considered 
rather unfamiliar, leaving a set of 358 trait-deseriptive adjectives. 


Polish 


In the Polish taxonomy (Szarota. 1996), 2,027 adjectives were assessed as personal- 
ity-relevant. This list was reduced by 216 adjectives that were subsequently consid- 
ered inappropriate for personality description, and the list was amplitied with 28 
words stemming from two existing adjective check-lists, resulting in a list of 1.830 
personality-relevant adjectives to be considered for classification into the German 
category system. Ihe Dispositional category (comprising Traits and Talents) ob- 
tained 290 adjectives. In a later rating task, three adjectives turned out to be rather 
incomprehensible and were skipped for further use. leaving a set of 287 trait- 
descriptive adjectives. 
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Filipino 

The 6,900 personality relevant adjectives of the Filipino trait taxonomy (Church et 
al.. 1996; Church, Reyes. Katigbak. & Grimm. 1997) were classified into a some- 
what enlarged version of the German category system. On the basis of this categori- 
zation, a trait list of 1,297 terms was compiled, mainly stemming from the categories 
Traits and Mental abilities. This set was reduced to 502 trait adjectives, mainly by 
removing unfamiliar adjectives, specific adjectives and adjectives with a low en- 
dorsement frequency. 


Conclusion 


Lexicons differ in number of entries, dictionary styles. and editorial traditions. 
Those differences impose restrictions upon a fair between-language comparison of 
the various masterpools of personality-descriptive expressions. The preoccupation of 
the psycholexical enterprise with adjectives may diminish incomparability, but 
without an agreed upon standard within the lexical arena as to how to define a mas- 
terpool of personality relevant terms, neither linguistically nor psychologically, 
masterpools of personality descriptors will be diverse in content. 

The differences between the various masterpools may be reinforced by the cul- 
tural differences that influence both the constellations of the lexicons and the selec- 
tions of trait terms from those lexicons. With the present languages one can distin- 
guish five different language families. Germanic, Italic (or Latin). Finn-Ugrian, 
Slavic, and Austronesian, and one might have certain expectations about the com- 
monalities within the corresponding groups of taxonomies. At the level of master- 
pools, though. this will be hard, if not impossible to show. If at all. such differences 
may come out at the level of factor-structures. Also, differences that may be ex- 
pected on the basis of the in- or exclusion of ability-terms, though possibly observ- 
able in the trait-listings, is best studied too at the level of trait-structures. There re- 
main the final sets of terms in the different taxonomies. Notwithstanding the sub- 
stantial differences in dictionary entries, and in sets of trait-relevant terms (Table 8), 
the final sets of terms on which ratings were collected are all in terms of hundreds of 
traits. with an average of 461 trait-terms. Though the relationship between diction- 
ary-entries and trait-relevant terms is high (r=0.96), the relationship between the fi- 
nal set and both the dictionary entries and the trait-relevant set is low (r=0.13 and 


r=0.38, respectively). 


6 Trait structures in different languages 


Willthe real Big Five please stand up? At the time of the pre-Goldbergian “Norman 
Five” (Norman, 1963), the constituent language of that Five Factor model was 
American-English. The hermeneutics of this model of personality description has, 
on the one hand. led to a sea (OCEAN) of Big Five's and Big Five views, evoking in 
John (1990) such questions as "which Big Five?" or "whose Big Five?". This bewil- 
dering situation is expressive of the Babel-like context for personality assessment 
(John, 1990) with so much diversity of concepts and so little theoretical guidance. 
On the other hand, it has led to a gearing of lines of understanding and inquiry with 
respect to taxonomic procedures, collecting and factoring rating-data, and putting 
these data into a representational form. 


The search for a universal trait structure 


It is beyond dispute that the lexicon of American-English ts different from that of 
other languages. Consequently, terms to describe personality traits available in 
American-English do not all have matching translations in other languages. Does 
this mean that language communities different from the American-English one are 
endowed with different sets of traits? The trait approach to personality emphasizes 
the opposite: it must be possible to identify a set of psychological dispositions by 
which all members of the world community can be differentially characterized. In 
such a heroic pursuit, language is merely a difference, not a barrier. It is implicit in 
the psycholexical approach that a common, universal set of trait constructs can be 
identified for describing those dispositions. The psycholexical hypothesis is not re- 
stricted to American-English; it applies to any language. 

The dilemma, expressed above, is characteristic of the philosopher Wittgenstein’s 
work, especially as regards differences between his earlier and his later work. Witt- 
genstein (1922) attempted to describe the formal characteristics of language, to be 
considered as the canonical formula (the philosopher’s stone) in terms of which the 
state of affairs in the world can be expressed. Wittgenstein (1953) argued contrari- 
wise that language is characterized by features that are overtly context dependent. 
Wittgenstein’s progressive thinking reflects the discoveries during the crusade for 
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cross-lingual personality -descriptive universals. Cultural particulars should be 
identified in addition to possible universals. : 4 
Is there any form of the personality trait structure for which we can expect a kind ot 
universal agreement? While the situation with respect to the ps) cholexical hypothe- 
sis is one of relative consent, it seems Virtually impossible to arrive at such an agree- 
able situation for its main goal. the trait structure. Is there yet some kernel trait 
structure identifiable over which an accepted level of agreement can be reached, and 
what are the contours of that kernel structure? In particular. what are the conditions 
for the personality trait structure to appear in its most “canonical” form? These 
questions should be dealt with in accordance with the psycholexical rationale as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3. 


Different Big Five structures 


In the following. not only the Big Five structure in American-Fnelish is described, 
but also the trait structures in various other languages. In the discussion, an impor- 
tant question is what has been done to ascertain that the vielding structures are 
genuine products of the application of the psycholenical rationale. To recall in brief, 
this would mean that care has to be taken that the trait structure Is expressive of the 
contents of the pertaining personality lexicon. 

This chapter gives, for each represented language. the origin of the final set of 
trait terms on which ratings Were obtained: it deseribes brietly what kind of ratings 
were obtained. and how they were obtained, and it deseribes both the results of the 
factorings and the considerations that have led to the trait-structures as they have 
been published. In these descriptions, attention will be given to the “canonicity” of 
the trait-structure as might be diseerned in each of the national trait-structures. 
Moreover, the specific features of each structure are illuminated with regard to pos- 
sible cultural specifics. 

Eight different taxonomic studies in seven different languages will be discussed, 
in the hope that recurrent characteristics. called “markers”. can be identified that 
point towards a common framework. Respectively, these taxonomies are in Ameri- 
can-English, Dutch. German. Roman Italian, Iriestian Italian, Hungarian. Czech, 
and Polish. In addition. reports are briefly reviewed of taxonomies in Japanese and a 
Russian. but these taxonomies deviate from the other eight at such points as trait se- 
lection and factorization. The Japanese taxonomy. for example. follows the "mental- 
lexicon” approach, called a trait-elicitation procedure. 


American-English structure 


The American-English factor structure is the result of a most elaborate. extensive, 
and documented lexical crusade, with consistent provisions to secure a balanced rep- 
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resentation of trait terms (Goldberg, 1981; 1982; 1990; 1992; Hofstee, De Raad, & 
Goldberg. 1992). Goldberg’s 1990 study attempted to rebut arguments against the 
“Norman Five” by using a set of trait terms that is far more representative of the to- 
tal English trait lexicon than were those included in the studies using Cattell’s set of 
35 variables or subsets thereof. 

For various analyses, different selections of trait terms were taken from the mas- 
terpool of 1,710 trait descriptive adjectives. A clustering of 1,431 of the 1,710 trait 
adjectives into 75 categories took place (see Chapter 5). A factor structure based on 
ratings from 187 subjects on the 75 scale scores formed a clear confirmation of the 
“Norman Five”. A clustering of 479 “commonly used trait adjectives” from the 
masterpool of 1,710 into 133 synonym clusters took place. Self-ratings and peer- 
ratings on these 133 variables in four different samples of subjects were factored, 
yielding clearly in each case the Big-Five factor structure. But, though being repre- 
sentative of the English lexicon, in the study with the 75 scales these scales were 
based on the “Norman Five” and the study should therefore not be considered as an 
independent study. The study with the 133 cluster-variables seems to form the best 
first independent test of the Big Five. 

Part of Goldberg's (1990) investigation was designed for the development of a set 
of marker variables for the five factors derived. The 133 clusters, including 479 trait 
adjectives. were analyzed for homogeneity, resulting in the elimination of some 
items and the inclusion of a few others. This process yielded a set of 100 clusters 
based on 339 trait adjectives. Again, factoring ratings on these 100 variables led to 
the emergence of a clear Big-Five structure. Moreover, the study sustains the poten- 
tial utility of the 100 clusters as markers for the Big-Five factors in future studies. 
The five factors are named Surgency (Spirit, Gregariousness vs. Aloofness, Silence), 
Agreeableness (Cooperation, Amiability vs. Belligerence, Overcriticalness), Consci- 
entiousness (Organization, Efficiency vs. Disorganization, Negligence), Emotional 
Stability (Placidity. Independence vs. Insecurity, Fear), and Intellect (Intellectuality, 
Depth vs. Shallowness, Unimaginativeness). 

In a subsequent study, Goldberg (Hofstee et al.. 1992) used a set of 540 adjec- 
tives on which data had been collected to produce a trait structure. In order to arrive 
at that set of 540. 61 terms, mostly amplifications (e.g., overintelligent), were added 
to the earlier mentioned set of 505 (Chapter 5). The above mentioned set of 479 ad- 
jectives is included in this set of 505. This enlargement to 566 terms was germane to 
the project of that time. To that set of 566 Goldberg added another 21 terms, thus 
making 587 terms, which is the set referred to in Hofstee et al. (1992), and from 
which 47 amplifications were omitted, yielding 540 terms for data collection. 320 
college students gave self-ratings on the 540 trait-adjectives, and 316 of these same 
subjects also provided peer ratings, thus resulting in a matrix of 636 ratings on 540 
trait-adjectives. Among the 540 trait-adjectives were the revised set (cf. Goldberg, 
1990) of 100 unipolar factor markers described in Goldberg (1992). The matrix of 
636 ratings on the 100 marker variables was subjected to principal-components 
analysis and varimax rotation. The factor loadings of the other 440 adjectives on the 
rotated factors were calculated by taking the correlations between each adjective and 


the five factor scores. 
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Table 10. Representation of the American-English five-factor structure 


I Extraversion/Surgency talkative, extroverted shy, quit l 
aggressive, verbal introverted, silent 
sociable, bold untalkative, bashful 
assertive, social reserved, withdrawn 
unrestrained, confident timid, unaggressive 

II Agreeableness sympathetic, kind cold. unsympathetic 
warm, understanding unkind, rude 
soft-hearted, helpful harsh, inconsiderate 
considerate, cooperative insensitive, insincere 
trustful, affectionate hard, uncharitable 

III Conscientiousness organized, neat disorganized, disorderly 
orderly, systematic careless, unsystematic 
efficient, responsible inefficient, sloppy 
precise, thorough haphazard, inconsistent 
practical, dependable impractical, negligent 

IV Emotional Stability unenvious, relaxed moody, temperamental 
unexcitable, patient jealous, touchy 
undemanding, imperturbable envious, irritable 
unselfconscious, uncritical fretful, emotional 
masculine, optimistic self-pitying, nervous 

V Intellect creative, intellectual uncreative, unimaginative 
imaginative, philosophical unintellectual, unintelligent 
artistic, complex simple, unreflective 
inventive, intelligent shallow, imperceptive 
innovative, deep unsophisticated, uninquisitive 


Table 10 gives the representative terms from the five-factor solution based on 
these data. The factors are given with a focus on their distinet features: The factors 
are presented using their original labels and by using ten trait variables for each 
factor pole. These terms were the highest loading terms or seleeted from the 20 
highest loading terms per pole. 

In retrospect, the Norman Five-Factor Model given in Table 1 shows a remark- 
able similarity with the present American-English five-factorial structure. The addi- 
tional label “Surgeney” for factor | expresses a difference, also conveyed by the ad- 
Jectives aggressive and assertive. Agreeableness seems pretty much the same in both 
tables, Conscientiousness has widened its scope, and Emotional Stability makes a 
more articulate impression. Factor V seems Just to have changed labels, from Cul- 
ture to Intellect. However. Peabody and Goldberg (1989) pointed out that the Cul- 
ture interpretation by Norman was mainly due to the fact that Cattell (1946) had 
omitted representations of intelligence because he used an intelligence test instead. 

Goldberg's stratified representation of terms, through aggregations of responses 
in the Norman (1967) categories and synonymity clusters (Goldberg, 1990), and a 
marker variable queued treatment of variables (Goldberg. 1992: Hofstee et al., 
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1992), may have consequences in terms of a tailoring toward the ways the clusters, 
categories, and markers represent the entire domain. 


Dutch structure 


Brokken (1978) used his set of 1.203 trait adjectives to obtain self- and partner- 
ratings in a sample of 200 pairs of subjects (the members of each pair had to know 
each other well). For self- and partner-ratings factor analyses were performed, fol- 
lowed by varimax rotations. Brokken concluded that there were six factors, inter- 
preted as Agreeableness or Social desirability (friendly, hospitable, honest, faithful 
versus suspicious. unfriendly, complaining, underhand), Sprightliness (sunny, ac- 
tive, brisk, sprightly versus withdrawn, listless, passive, quiet), Dominance (domi- 
nant, hard, self-assured. unrelenting versus docile, bashful, careful, timid), Orderli- 
ness or Preciseness (accurate. precise, sound versus inaccurate, slovenly, disorderly, 
sluttish), Emotional Stability (plain, staid. ultra-steady. unemotional, quite calm ver- 
sus rebellious, depressed, irritable, emotional), and Introversion-Extraversion (un- 
communicative. quiet, introverted, calm versus twaddling, talkative, short-tempered, 
spontaneous). The fifth factor caused interpretation difficulties. as the factor con- 
tains such divers adjectives as rebellious, emotional, critical, plain, and depressed. 
Though Brokken was well aware of the “Norman Five”, his study (Brokken, 1978) 
had not been designed just to test the Big Five model, but rather to investigate the 
Dutch trait structure. 

For fresh self-ratings in a subsequent study, the set of 1.203 trait adjectives was 
reduced to 551, which were the adjectives judged most fundamental for trait- 
descriptive purposes. The actual biggest reduction, down to 567 trait terms, took 
place on the basis of a combination of weighted ratings on the “Nature -", the “Per- 
son -" and the “Fundamentality criterion”. In addition, 16 terms were removed be- 
fore factoring because they turned out to be so extremely negative in meaning that 
they could not be considered apt for normal usage: thus, 551 trait adjectives re- 
mained for fresh ratings (De Raad et al., 1988). 

Self-ratings from 200 subjects on the 551 trait-adjectives were collected. and 
these ratings were added to the self- and partner-ratings on the same 551 adjectives 
already available from the Brokken (1978) study. The ratings of the total sample of 
600 subjects on the 551 adjectives were subjected to principal component analysis. 
Five factors were retained for varimax rotation; retaining fewer or more factors 
yielded less satisfactory results. Next, the remaining 652 trait adjectives, for which 
Brokken also had ratings available, were correlated with the five factors, in order to 
have more semantics for a more domain-covering interpretation of the factors (De 
Raad, Hendriks, & Hofstee, 1992). 

The Dutch five-factor structure, given in Table 11, shows less of the “aggressive” 
tone for factor I, as observed in Table 10. Agreeableness and Conscientiousness look 
very similar to the American-English factors II and III, respectively. The adjectives 
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Table 11. Representation of the Dutch five-factor structure 


I Extraversion 


IT Agreeableness 


III Conscientiousness 


IV Emotional Stability 


V Intellect 


spontaneous, exuberant 
cheerful. vivacious 
enthusiastic, candid 
merry, jovial 
extraverted, uninhibited 


mild, goodhearted 
peaceful, kindhearted 
tolerant, flexible 
genial, accomodating 
indulgent, cordial 


accurate, careful 
diligent, prompt 
painstaking, industrious 
precise, orderly 
punctual, conscientious 


assured, steady 

stable, imperturbable 
independent, decisive 
down-to-earth, realistic 
resolute, calm 


critical, philosophical 


uncommunicative, silent 
introverted, reserved 
stiff. inscrutable 
somber, shy 

withdrawn, timid 


bossy, autocratic 
domineering, callous 
demanding, imperious 
egocentric, intolerant 
arrogant, hotheaded 


irresponsible, indolent 
nonchalant. frivolous 
lax, lazy 

thoughtless, reckless 
scatterbrained, immoral 


panicky, uncertain 
unbalanced, unstable 
nervous, anxious 
vulnerable, emotional 
sensitive, dependent 


uncritical, docile 


versatile, unconventional 
inventive, acute 

deep, progressive 
original, imaginative 


bourgeois, conservative 
conventional, meek 
shallow, servile 
narrow-minded, obedient 


assured and decisive in the Dutch factor IV suggest a commonality with the "sur- 
gency” aspect of American-English factor 1. The Dutch Factor V. though expressing 
similarity, is striking in having a set of adjectives quite different from the American- 
English V cluster. The difference may be indicated by such pairs as unconventional- 
conventional, critical-uneritical, and progressive-conservative. 

The commonalities between the “Norman Five”, Goldberg’s various trait- 
structures, and the Dutch results showease the significance of the semantic content 
of the Big Five factors. Though there are differences. in number of factors and in 
their interpretations. what strikes is first of all what they have in common. Whereas 
the "Norman Five” is more or less confirmed in Goldberg's new enlarged and repre- 
sentative set of trait terms. the findings can easily be criticized because of sameness 
of language and culture, and because some of the datasets Goldberg used had been 
willfully geared towards the “Norman Five”. But Goldberg's five-factor structure 
presented in Table 10 is not oriented towards the “Norman Five”. Neither is the 
Dutch structure presented in Table 11. These two structures therefore independently 
confirm the Big Five structure as a significant working-hypothesis. 
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German structure 


Ostendorf (1990) collected self- and peer-ratings from a sample of 802 subjects on 
the set of 430 trait-adjectives (see Chapter 5). In the German study the scree test 
convincingly points at five factors: Surgency, Agreeableness, Conscientiousness, 
Emotional Stability. and Intellect (Table 12). Factor I has more of the aggressive and 
emotional tone of the American-English Factor I. Factor II seems to come closer to 
the Dutch Factor Il. especially because of the amount of “dominance” it conveys. 
The fifth factor is an “intelligence- or a more general abilities/talents-Factor [Intelli- 
genz- oder genereller Fähigkeits-Faktor]” (Ostendorf, 1990, p. 182). The factor is 
quite unlike the Dutch Factor V and comes closer to the American-English Factor V. 
The factor is called “Intellect” in order to correspond to Goldberg’s labeling, though 
the German version seems to have narrowed down to “gifts and talents” at the cost 
of “creativity and imagination”. This German fifth factor can well be understood as 
a more or less direct result of the inclusion of the category “Abilities, talents, or their 


absence” in the German trait inventory. 


Table 12. Representation of the German five-factor structure 


I Surgency 


II Agreeableness 


III Conscientiousness 


IV Emotional Stability 


V Intellect 


temperamental, sociable 
lively, gregarious 

frank, fiery 

impulsive, vivacious 
hot-blooded, dynamic 


warm-hearted, considerate 
magnanimous, humane 
charitable, good-hearted 
good-natured, willing 
lenient, helpful 


conscientious, purposeful 
hard-working, diligent 
industrious, ambitious 
zealous, consequent 
strong-minded, firm 


insensitive, poised 

steady, glib 

solid, hard-boiled 
thick-skinned, imperturbable 
acrobatic, slippery 


ingenious, intelligent 
knowledgeable, clever 
highly intelligent, gifted 
highly gifted, talented 
intellectual, educated 


timid, bashful 

withdrawn, unspontaneous 
uncommunicative, untalkative 
reserved, shy 

silent, introverted 


bossy, domineering 
ruthless, tyrannical 
greedy, self-opiniated 
egotistical, egoistic 
selfish, self-seeking 


workshy, scatterbrained 
wishy-washy, frivolous 
reckless, fickle 
extravagant, playful 
unambitious, unstable 


vulnerable, touchy 

sensitive, moody 

emotional, self-doubting 
obstinate, sentimental 
short-tempered, uncontrolled 


untalented, uneducated 
unintelligent, incompetent 
ignorant, uninformed 
retarded, unimaginative 
uncreative, stupid 
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Comparisons in a Germanic triangle 


While the three five-factor structures may show striking similarities when visually 
inspected. it remains hard to make firm statements about how similar or different the 
structures are. It is important that the comparative statements are supported by ade- 
quate statistics. In Chapter 2. comparisons among Japanese. Filipino, Hong Kong, 
and American “Norman Five” structures, based on a common set of Cattell scales, 
are expressed in terms of congruence coefficients. For a comparison of the present 
three structures the problem is that the structures are not constituted by the same set 
of trait-variables. 

Hofstee. Kiers. De Raad. Goldberg and Ostendorf (1997) created the required 
joint set of variables by selecting the best one-to-one translations of the trait vari- 
ables that constitute the Big Five structures in the three languages. Hotstee et al. 
(1997) describe in detail how this process of back-and-forth cross-translation has 
taken place. The result of that translation-process is a set of 126 trait adjectives 
(triplets of English-Dutch-German words) for which satisfactory translations were 
found, and that are thus common to the three structures. 

Congruence coefficients (Tucker, 1951) were calculated between all pairs of 
factors. using the loadings of the 126 trait adjectives on the five factors in the three 
different languages. Congruence coetticients were calculated betore rotation and 
after rotation to a joint solution. Congruences before rotation serve to indicate the 
plain similarity between the factors as they have come about in the different lan- 
guages. Joint rotations Were performed in order to arrive at an optimal matching of 
factors without favoring the configuration of one of the two structures in the com- 
parison. Table 13 gives the congruence coefficients between the corresponding tac- 
tors before and after rotation to a joint solution. 

[he congruence coefficients should be at least 0.85 to guarantee strict similarity 
between factors (Haven & Ten Berge. 1977). The congruences reported here are 
likely to be attenuated by various effects such as differences in taxonomic proce- 
dures and the matching of the traits trom the different languages. The congruences 
before rotation never reach the magic threshold. When the three independent solu- 
tions are rotated to a joint solution, the congruences reach or approach the threshold 
of similarity for two or three factors in the comparisons. Because of the probability 


Table 13. Congruence coefficients between corresponding factors in three Ger- 
manic languages before and after rotation to a joint solution 


à N - s 2 Factor 
= - ; I I Wl IV V Mean 

Dutch/English Before rotation 074 0.76 0.83 062 041 0.67 
After rotation 0.87 08 086 073 0.42 0.75 

Dutch/German Before rotation 0.80 084 0.74 059 0.37 0.67 
After rotation 0.87 0.87 0.80 0.77 0.41 0.74 

English/German Before rotation 0.80 0.82 0.75 058 0.79 0.75 
After rotation 0.84 085 0.78 0.72 0.83 0.80 


of attenuation, the coefficients should be considered with some clemency, and rather 
dealt with in a relative manner. Yet, it is clear from these coefficients that the factors 
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IV and V are not the same in the three languages, except for Factor V in English and 
German. Given these findings it seems rather presumptuous to state that the Big Five 
factors of personality have universal potential. For such a statement. it may be nec- 
essary to have larger sets of common trait adjectives. But especially it is important to 
go beyond the Germanic languages. or even beyond the Indo-European languages. 


Five more taxonomies 


Ideally, to test the universality of the psycholexical findings, one would have to find 
a language that may be considered independent from the Germanic languages, and 
that has undergone little or no internationalization through longtime interaction and 
information exchange with surrounding cultures. Speakers of that language should 
be available and preferably also some documents of written or verbal discourse. A 
more conclusive test might hardly be conceivable. For the time being, however, we 
have to satisfy ourselves with approximations of such a test. For four other taxono- 
mies (in Hungarian, Italian, Polish, and Czech) both structural information and com- 
parison data was available. In those languages personality trait taxonomies were 
constructed, largely according to comparable procedures, which involve using a dic- 
tionary as the raw tangible repository of lexical items, culling person-relevant lexical 
items from that dictionary, selecting a set of personality-descriptive items that is rep- 
resentative of the personality-relevant lexicon, and structuring that set of trait terms 
on the basis of self- and/or peer-ratings (Caprara & Perugini, 1994; Di Blas & Forzi, 
1998; Hrebickova, 1995; Szarota, 1996: Szirmak & De Raad, 1994). Each of these 
taxonomies and its resulting trait structure can be considered as an embodiment of 
the Big Five model. For a further testing of the Big Five model, these five taxono- 
mies are used here. To begin with, selections from the 20 highest loading terms per 
factor pole of each five-factor solution are brought together in Table 14. In all five 
cases, the varimax-rotated solutions of the first five principal components are pre- 
sented. 


Hungarian 


The first row of Table 14 contains representative terms of the Hungarian five-factor 
structure. Szirmäk and De Raad (1994) labeled these factors Extraversion (T), 
Agreeableness (II), Conscientiousness (III), Emotional Stability (IV), and Integrity 
(V). Special about this structure are the factors II and V. As demonstrated by Szir- 
mak and De Raad (1994), these two factors are related in content. Adjectives like 
philanthropic and humanitarian not only form good examples of the special color- 
ing of the Hungarian Factor II, they may also express the common feature with 
Hungarian Factor V. Factor V, in turn, is strikingly unlike the Germanic Factors V. 
Szirmak and De Raad’s (1994) Integrity label conveys this distinctive character. It is 
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Table 14. Representation of five independent five-factor structures 


I+ I- II+ | Il- I+ 
talkative withdrawn | humanitarian explosive diligent 
sociable silent benevolent self-willed careful 

3 laughing taciturn friendly obstinate precise 

5 full of life introverted gentle headstrong thorough 

S | vivacious untalkative adaptable impetuous deliberate 

= temperamental unsociable peaceful tempestuous orderly 
hyperactive dull kind-hearted | pitiless disciplined 
direct grey philanthropic aggressive ' persistent 
sparkling introverted peaceful irntable precise 

a | lively timid meek aggressive steady 

Š extraverted ‘shy understanding quarrelsome responsible 

& | dynamic taciturn reasonable choleric consistent 

S | free and easy passive calm domineering conscientious 

I | active melancholic patient autocratic rational 

X | cheerful depressive conciliating intolerant balanced 
energetic unsociable tolerant touchy | industrious 
open | silent patient | irritable precise 

& | sociable introverted peaceful irascible organized 

.S | exuberant solitary calm domineering diligent 

& | cheerful reserved gentle choleric disciplined 

Š extraverted timid understanding aggressive judicious 

| vivacious uncommunicative | tolerant quarrelsome orderly 

= | witty melancholic — good-natured polemical steady 
[talkative enigmatic cordial vindictive responsible 

"talkative secretive soft-hearted | bossy i thorough 
verbose quiet benevolent belligerent consistent 

_ | eloquent ı silent agreeable insensitive . conscientious 

Ş temperamental untalkative fair domineering careful 

© | sociable shy polite aggressive industrious 
energetic inhibited tolerant argumentative purposeful 
enterprising unsociable moral rough persistent 
bold b | passive unaggressive „quarrelsome systematic 
resourceful timid helpful selfish steady 
dynamical cowardly magnanimous egotistical scrupulous 

r energetic shy compassionate ruthless conscientious 

:& | bold fearful hearty vindictive thorough 

© enterprising bashful agreeable despotic dutiful 

| active helpless lenient greedy systematic 
brisk quiet generous conceited precise 

| | vivacious _| passive | compliant mercenary organized 
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Table 14. (continued) 

MI- | IV+ IV- DET | 
lax nerves of steel oversensitive truthful greedy 
neglectful crafty anxious just swollen-headed 

Ss unsystematic self-assured vulnerable secretive overbearing 
S | immature wily whining humane hypocritical 
S| inconsiderate well-balanced worrying altruistic conceited 
= lazy optimistic complaining natural pretending 
frivolous calm fearful reliable self-seeking 
irresponsible bold nervous unselfish theatrical 
inconsistent insensitive sensitive nonconformistic | traditional 
v | irresponsible indifferent — emotional rebellious devoted 
Š foolhardy cold humane progressive conservative 
© | unruly dishonest sentimental innovative conventional 
3 thoughtless imperturbable romantic original obedient 
X | irrational insincere altruistic revolutionary servile 
™ | imprecise ruthless vulnerable extravagant religious 
unstable individualistic generous ironical puritan 
unruly assured fearful sensitive insensitive 
& | discontinuous decisive suggestible romantic rough 
.S | disorderly strong indecisive sweet disloyal 
& | inconsistent resolute insecure sentimental uneducated 
S inaccurate cunning fragile reliable ungrateful 
S | disobedient astute weak humane insincere 
= | careless heroic impressionable |loyal perfidious 
incoherent courageous anxious humanitarian rude 
lazy poised nervous clever dull 
unconscientious | tranquil excitable intelligent unintelligent 
unstable courageous passionate cultured bullheaded 
S disorganized assured irritable thoughtful untalented 
© | indecisive bright unstable understanding unsophisticated 
thoughtless confident touchy imaginative simple 
inconsistent alert restless knowledgeable inefficient 
|__| forgetful brilliant anxious | efficient | uncreative 
inaccurate unemotional explosive intelligent dul! 
negligent patient boisterous gifted unintelligent 
reckless even-tempered | impulsive creative undereducated 
$È | chaotic rational impetuous clever dense 
© disorderly unexcitable excitable knowledgeable | unperspicacious 
inattentive reserved erratic bright silly 
inconsistent unchanging temperamental | talented slow-witted 
rash _| gruff nervous receptive | uneducated 
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of interest to note that the scree test suggested only four factors for the Hungarian 
data-set. These are described in Szirmak and De Raad (1994) as exemplifications of 
the first four factors of the Big Five. 


Roman Italian 


The Roman Italian tive-faetor structure is represented in the second row of Table 14. 
Caprara and Perugini (1994) labeled these factors Extras ersion Energy (I). Quiet- 
ness versus Irritability (ID. Conseientiousness (IH). Selfishness versus Altruism 
(IV). and Conventionality (V). The distinctive features of this structure were already 
indicated by the different labeling. Caprara and Perugini (1994) particularly consid- 
ered the Factors I. IV and V worthy of alternative names. OF these three, Factor IV 
(Selfishness vs. Altruism). not only clearly relates to the factors I of the other lan- 
guages with adjectives such as umane, altruistic and generous. it is also reminis- 
cent of features in Hungarian Factor V. Italian Fastor V seems to come closest to 
Dutch Factor V. as refleeted in pairs such as progressive-conservative, nonconfor- 
mistic-conventional. 


Triestian Italian 


The Triestian Italian tive-tactor structure is represented in the third row of Table 14. 
By and large. the first four factors of the Triestian structure are the first four of the 
Big Five factors. The clearest deviation occurs tor the fifth factor. With such terms 
as loyal and disloval, sensitive and insensitive, reliable and myincere. this factor 
shows similarity with the Hungarian factor five. 


Czech 


Ihe Czech five-tactor structure, represented in the tourth row of Table 14. provides 
a fairly representative version of the Big Five trait structure, with some peculiar 
characteristics. Hrebickova (1995) labeled these factors b\traversion Surgeney (1). 
Agreeableness (ID. Conseientiousness (ID). Fmotional Stability (IV), and Intellect 
(V). Particularly special is Factor IV because of the “Factor Five” traits bright and 
brillian. Factor V. in turn, contains some “Conscientiousness” traits, such as effi- 
ciem and thoughtful. Moreover, more than the other structures. this factor has a 
“Culture” (Norman. 1963) coloring, expressed by the combination of cultured. un- 
derstanding, and knowledgeable. 


Polish 


The Polish tive-factor structure is represented in the fifth row of Table 14. Although 
some subtle differences may be observed, this structure seems to be a fair and repre- 
sentative version of the Big Five. and Szarota (1996) assigned the standard Big Five 
labels to these factors (Le. PXtraversion, Agreeableness. Conseientiousness. Emo- 
tional Stability, and Intellect). 
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Comparisons with American-English as target 


Inspection of the five five-factor structures may give rise to some renewed discom- 
fort, because the Big Five factors do not simply pop up in all these five factor struc- 
tures. All of the structures have one or more factors with specific distinct semantic 
colorings. Moreover, some structures, in particular the Hungarian and Italian struc- 
tures. have a fifth factor with totally different semantics. This “divergent” picture of 
the Big Five structure is again based on visual inspection of factor matrices and 
needs to be complemented by psychometric comparisons. 

In order to reduce the perception of divergence to some extent, comparisons of 
the factor structures are performed taking the American-English as a referent struc- 
ture (cf. De Raad, Perugini, Hrebickovä, & Szarota, 1998). Table 15 contains con- 
gruence coefficients calculated before rotation and after target rotation to the Ameri- 
can-English structure. The target rotation may indicate the extent to which the con- 
figuration in one language can accommodate the configuration in an other language. 
The coefficients are calculated between American-English Big-Five factors, the five 
taxonomies of Table 14, and German and Dutch. Between the pairs of languages the 
optimal set of matching translations were selected, resulting in varying sets of ad- 
jective-pairs. The number of matches was close to half of the smaller number of ad- 
jectives in each pair of languages. For English-Dutch, a set of 275 pairs were found, 
for English-German 185 were identified, 213 for English-Hungarian. 142 for Eng- 
lish-Roman Italian, 181 for English-Triestian Italian, 248 for English-Czech, and 
182 for English-Polish. 


Table 15. Congruence coefficients before rotation and after rotation using the 
American-English solution as target, based on best translations 
American-English Factors 


Language Rotation I I IH IV fe Mean 
Dutch before 0.78 0.79 0.80 0.64 0.56 0.71 
after 0.81 0.82 0.82 0.74 0.56 0.76 
German before 0.76 0.80 0.78 0.57 0.77 0.74 
after 0.80 0.81 0.79 0.75 0.80 -0.79 
Hungarian before 0.76 0.70 0.83 0.67 0.23 0.64 
after 0.80 0.77 0.84 073 0.41 0.71 
Italian-R before 0.79 0.73 0.85 0.28 0.47 0.62 
after 0.84 0.86 0.87 0.78 0.61 0.79 
Italian-T before 0.74 0.71 0.81 0.58 0.33 0.63 
after 0.83 0.87 0.85 0.81 0.54 0.78 
Czech before 075 0.64 0.71 0.68 0.64 0.68 
after 0.78 0.66 0.75 0.72 0.64 0.71 
Polish before 0.68 0.72 0.85 0.53 0.73 0.70 
after 0.78 0.74 0.85 0.76 0.73 0.77 


A first striking observation at Table 15 is that only two of the 35 congruences for 
the corresponding factors calculated before rotation reached the level of 0.85. 
Moreover, the picture for congruences before rotation is similar to the one for the 
Germanic taxonomies (Table 13). With the American-English structure as target for 
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the other language-dependent structures. it turns out that. on average, Italian and 
German find the best accommodation, and Hungarian and Czech fit worst of the 
seven. 

In the various studies taking part in the crusade for cross-lingual personality- 
descriptive universals it has become clear that researchers are unlikely to find the 
one and only canonical cross-culturally valid trait-structure. Instead. the more real- 
istic pursuit is trying to find acceptable counterparts of the Big Five factors in differ- 
ent languages. If these counterparts can be identified. can they also be considered as 
confirmations of the hypothesized Big Five factors’? The present data confirm that 
three or four of the hypothesized Big Five factors can to a certain extent be identi- 
fied in different languages. The situation for factor V remains troublesome. Even 
under relatively optimal conditions, confirmation of factor V is not found in several 
of the languages. 

A burning question is whether this means that it is better to dismiss the fifth fae- 
tor and direct further energy on the articulation of a universal Big Four. There is, 
however, good reason to retain the hypothesis of a Big Five model of personality 
traits. One reason is that the corresponding factors V are usually more congruent 
with each other than with other factors. Another reason is that the present compari- 
sons Were restricted to the pairings with American-Enelish. De Raad. Perugini and 
Szirmak (1997) have provided congruence coefficients among five languages. using 
the mutually best translatable terms as input for the comparisons. From that study it 
was suggested that comparisons of any European language with American-English 
would produce lower congruences than comparisons among European languages. 
thus suggesting a cross-Atlantie cultural difference. Using Big Five markers in com- 
parisons among European languages might well result in congruences for corre- 
sponding factors V that are high enough to support the Five Factor model. A further 
reason is that all trait taxonomies have been restricted taxonomies in different re- 
speets. Only trait deseriptive adjectives were used: the use of nouns and verbs in one 
integrated investigation may provide a more adequate approach toward a represen- 
tative trait lexicon and toward a test of the Big Five model. And relatively: small sets 
of trait adjectives were used with relatively small samples of subjects. 


Comparisons without American-English 


There is ample evidence of a structure of personality traits consisting of more than 
four dimensions. The universality of such a structure is, however. yet hard to find. A 
cross-cultural comparison of the factor structures based on the three Germanic lan- 
guages supported the cross-lingual recurrence of the first three factors. The compari- 
son between Ameriean-English and seven other taxonomies confirm these findings. 
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Table 16. Congruence coefficients among some non-American-English factor 
structures, before and after joint rotation 


Rotation Ji jidi I IV V Means 


Dutch-German before 0.83 088 077 0.63 0.49 0.72 
after 0.85 089 0.82 0.81 0.54 0.78 
Dutch-Hungarian before 0.79 0.87 0.82 0.83 0.35 0.73 
after 0.81 0.89 08 08 0.71 0.82 
Dutch-Roman Italian before 0.81 087 081 0.50 0.68 0.73 
after - 0.86 090 087 085 0.80 0.86 
Dutch-Triestian Italian before 082 09 08 072 037 0.73 
after 0.82 081 086 08 0.72 0.81 
German-Hungarian before O25) 0:82-0:85 0a 0.21 0.65 
after 0.79 088 085 069 0.71 0.78 
German-Roman Italian before 0.80 080 086 051 021 0.64 
after 0.85 086 0.89 0.73 0.55 0.78 
German-Triestian Italian before UNTER 075037034 0.60 
after 0.78 0.84 080 0.67 0.74 0.77 
Hungarian-Roman Italian before 0.72 0.84 0.84 042 -0.13 0.54 
after 0.80 0.87 089 086 0.54 0.79 
Hungarian-Triestian Italian before 0.68 0.79 0.81 0.76 0.62 0.73 
after 0.77 0.82 084 0.82 0.72 0.79 
Triestian-Roman Italian before 0.83 0.96 09 0.21 -0.02 0.58 
after 0.89 0.95 095 0.90 0.88 0.91 


But how is the situation among non-American-English taxonomies? Table 16 gives 
the congruence coefficients among some of the pairs of Dutch, German, Hungarian, 
Roman Italian. and Triestian Italian (cf. De Raad et al., 1997; De Raad et al., 1998). 

Congruences before rotation provide a similar picture as before, but the congru- 
ences after rotation to a joint position give a somewhat more promising situation. 
The fourth factor recurs more often, and in the Dutch-Roman Italian case even the 
fifth factor is almost the same. In general, there is better recovery of the five factors 
among such different languages as Hungarian, Dutch, and Italian than between the 
American-English language and the European languages, thus indeed suggesting a 
possible cross-Atlantic difference. 

One might suggest that differences between congruences are to some extent due 
to the use of different procedures to select trait descriptors. viz. the Dutch approach 
and the German approach. That might explain the relatively high congruences be- 
tween the Roman Italian and the Dutch factors. which both came about according to 
the Dutch approach. The congruences between the German and Triestian Italian 
factors, which came about according to the German approach. do, however, not sup- 
port this view. Moreover, the two Italian taxonomies, resulting from these two dif- 
ferent approaches. provided identical factors after joint rotation. The difference be- 
tween the two Italian structures seems to reside mainly in the number of trait vari- 
ables associated with each factor. This Italian finding may also mean that whichever 
taxonomic procedure is followed to select trait variables, the semantic contents re- 
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flect fairly well what the pertaining personality lexicon entails. the difference being 
due only to the different semantic densities. 


Psycholexical affiliates and Big Five structures 


There are a four other studies that deserve to be mentioned here which deviate 
strongly in one or more respects from the mainstream trait taxonomical work, but 
which are performed in the spirit of the psycholexical approach. These comprise the 
study of the Japanese trait factors (Aoki, 1971: Isaka. 1990). the Russian trait taxon- 
omy (Shmelyov & Pokhil’ko. 1993). a study of natural or tree descriptions of chil- 
dren (Havill, Allen, Halverson, & Kohnstamm. 1994; Kohnstamm et al.. 1998), and 
a factor analysis of temperament and personality scales (Angleitner & Ostendorf, 
1994). 

Instead of collecting trait terms from dictionaries, the Japanese trait study utilized 
trait descriptors elicited for specified targets. namely ideal persons. well-known per- 
sons, and unpleasant persons. The total number of descriptors elicited by a total 
group of 699 subjects was 2.427. containing nouns, verbs. adjectives and short sen- 
tences. Several factor analyses were performed on different sets (between 70 and 
100) of the most frequently occurring trait terms. [he results are summarized in 
terms of 10 distinct factors that show an overall correspondence to the semantics of 
the “Norman Five”. 

The Russian taxonomy-oriented study of trait-names Was constituted by varying 
lists (between 1500 and 2090) of trait terms (essentially trait-nouns converted into 
trait-adjectives). At different stages of this project trait-terms were sorted into clus- 
ters varying between 56 and 60 in number. Subjects had to indicate co-occurrence of 
traits in a person. The different sets of data were cluster analy zed or factor analyzed, 
yielding clusters and factors of which the semanties is largely covered by the Big 
Five factor-labels. 

With respect to free deseriptions of children, Havill et al. (1994), for example, 
asked parents to describe their children, thus tracing the everyday lexicon for the 
most salient descriptors as the are sedimented in the heads of people. From parents 
in 96 families 316 free-deseription protocols were obtained. containing a total set of 
5.616 descriptions. Havill et al. used the Big Five factors as categories for the classi- 
fication of the descriptions. Over 80 per cent of the descriptions could be classified 
under Big Five names. The remaining descriptions were accommodated by an addi- 
tional eight categories found sufficient in an earlier study with the same purpose 
(Kohnstamm, Slotboom, & Elphick (1993). The categorization results, which 
closely parallel those found in Dutch and Flemish samples, are supportive of the 
comprising and capturing power of the Big Five categories. 

Is the domain of temperament completely accounted for by the Big Five factors? 
That was the question Angleitner and Ostendorf (1994) tried to answer. They ad- 
ministered six questionnaires, four of which being temperament questionnaires and 
two of which measuring the Big Five, to 323 adult subjects, Factor analyses were 
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performed both on the 34 scales that were included in these questionnaires and on 
the total pool of 394 questionnaire items. Both analyses confirmed the validity of the 
Big Five trait model as a “comprehensive framework that can be used for a system- 
atic classification and interpretation of single temperament or personality measures” 
(Angleitner & Ostendorf, 1994, p. 86). 


Conclusion 


The various studies that have been performed within the confines of the psycholexi- 
cal approach, all have striven after a trait-descriptive taxonomy that fully covers the 
content of the trait domain, but within the boundaries of the different languages. 
Though the hypothetical Big Five structure is echoed in each of the separate tax- 
onomies, the Big Five model is not fully supported in the comparisons among the 
taxonomies. The contours of the hypothetical Big Five structure are relatively easily 
identified upon visual inspection of the separate national trait-structures, but finding 
the one and only canonical cross-culturally valid trait-structure seems impossible. 
Genuine universals of trait description may never be found. Yet, some universality 
might be established. such that, across cultural borders, an acceptable level of com- 
municability of trait information may be attained. The construction of so many inde- 
pendent national psycholexical taxonomies cries out for a standard of comparison. 
The present data form an intermediate step toward such a possible standard, if at all 
possible. Both for the purpose of communicating trait information and for the pur- 
pose of the development of a standard of comparison, it is of importance to scruti- 
nize the details of the available Big Five structures, particularly as regards their rep- 
resentational formats. In the next chapter the classical Big Five presentation will be 
discussed and supplemented with a fine-grained representation, based on a so-called 


facet-approach. 


7 Modeling the trait domain 


Thus far I assumed the Big Five to be a model. Generally spoken, a model is a repre- 
sentative device; the Big Five trait factors form a device by which the trait domain is 
represented: therefore, the Big Five is a model. But models can take all kinds of 
forms, and usually differ in complexity. As a rule, a model should be as simple as 
possible, and as complex as necessary (Lindenberg, 1983). Having this said, the Big 
Five trait model had to face firm criticisms as regards its simplicity (e.g., Block, 
1995; McAdams, 1992): Only five factors capturing all of personality? With respect 
to the number of factors, the answer is simply that there is indeed nothing definite 
about the number of five. "Evidently, the five principal components extract less than 
the total, reliable, or even common variance of trait scores. With several hundreds of 
traits (for example, in the shape of personality-descriptive adjectives) and with the 
very large subject samples that would be needed to arrive at stable parameter esti- 
mations, there can be no doubt that the number of replicable principle components 
would far exceed the number of five" (Hofstee, Ostendorf & Boomsma, 1998). And 
obviously, there is more to personality (e.g.. moods and processes) than is captured 
by the Big Five factors. Even if Wittgenstein (1922) would have been right that lan- 
guage is to be considered as a mirror of reality, then the psycholexical approach is 
not fit to reveal such complexities as interactions, cognitive processes, and the mod- 
erating or mediating effects of moods in the exchange between persons and envi- 
ronments. 

The modeling also serves certain functions. In general, it may form a bridge to 
theory (cf. Digman, 1997), and it may give direction to interpretation of the phe- 
nomena under investigation. With respect to the Big Five model, three more specific 
functions are distinguished here, namely (i) with respect to the question how well 
the Big Five do represent the domain of personality language, (ii) with respect to the 
form the Big Five can take due to psychometric decisions, and (iii) with respect the 
Big Five as a template for other samples and concepts. The representational function 
of the Big Five has been dealt with in quite some detail in the Chapters 3, 4, and 5 of 
the book. The template function is discussed in Chapter 8; the emphasis in this 
chapter will be on the form-function. This form-function can take different direc- 


tions of complexity structure. 
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Simple structure model of the Big Five 


The Big Five factors are supposed to be independent. Almost all published studies of 
the Big Five have been based on analyses that produced such independent or or- 
thogonal factors or components. This orthogonal structure is one that is imposed 
upon the data through the application of component analysis. followed by varimax 
rotation. The ideal model that is pursued by those psychometric analyses is the sim- 
ple structure model, which is pictured in Table 17a. 

The five factors of Table 17a each have substantial loadings from four of the 
trait-variables. indicated by the X’s, and zero-loadings from the other 16 trait- 
variables. Thus, factor I can be interpreted in terms of what the trait-variables 1, Be 3. 
and 4 have in common. factor II can be interpreted on the basis of the variables 5, 6, 
7, and 8. etc. This is the ideal; the practice. however. is that the usual trait- 
descriptive data tend to deviate significantly from simple-structure. An example is 
given in Table 17b. which contains a randomly picked section of 20 trait-variables 
from the set of 540 used in Hofstee et al. (1992). That complete set had been vari- 
max rotated towards simple structure. The rotation towards the ideal does not yield 
simple structure, but a simpler structure (Nunnally. 1967) than the unrotated struc- 
ture and therefore one that is easier to interpret. Treating this simpler structure as a 
simple structure is just acting more Catholic than the pope is. Although the varimax 
rotation tries to reach the simple structure configuration. there is usually great dis- 
crepancy between what is intended and what is obtained. Hofstee et al. (1992), for 


Table 17. Simple structure model of factor loadings and part of a real structure 


(a) Pa TH EV IT EI Sais GF 

trait 1 XxX 0 0 0 0 0.31 0.43 0.08 0.19 -0.01 cheerful 

trait 2 X O O -0.11 0.01 0.18 0.08 0.04 circumspect 
trait 3 XO O 0.16 -0.02 0.09 0.23 0.30 clever 

trait 4 X07 20 0.08 -0.29 -0.10 0.02 -0.19 coarse 

trait 5 0 X 0 0 0 -0.20 -0.61 0.03 0.02 0.00 cold 

trait 6 w Xo 0 0 0.22 -0.25 -0.01 -0.07 -0.05 combative 
trait 7 OX a 0.45 0.24 -0.01 0.05 0.07 communicative 
trait 8 0. XO" OG 0.03 0.48 0.02 -0.08 0,09 compassionate 
fates? 0750 7X "On 0.31 -0.11 0.12 0.04 -0.08 competitive 
trait 10 0 0X. ze -0.11 -0.06 -0.09 -0.11 0.50 complex 

trait 11 0. O A -0.19 0.11 220.00 200.007 compliant 

trait 12 0 0 X 0 0 0.10 -0.03 -0.23 -0.23 0.02 compulsive 
trait 13 u U e Xg 0.13 -0.33 -0.17 -0.13 0.09 conceited 

trait 14 en a A -0.14 0.23 0.05 0.25 -0.10 conceitless 
trait 15 DI w x 2G -0.06 0.13 -0.03 0.14 -0.01 conciliatory 
trait 16 O00 S 0 -0.04 0.06 0.36 0.17 0.09 concise 

trait 17 De o 0 x -0.05 -0.19 -0.02 -0.07 -0.13 condescending 
trait 18 0 0 DR 0.49 -0.04 0.20 0.36 0.09 confident 
trait 19 ~ o 0 M X -0.12 0.21 0.30 0.06 0.09 conscientious 
trait 20 U OTA 0 ox 026 0.03 0.24 00O O 


Note. An “X ” represents a substantial loading 
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example, found that approximately one-third of the 540 trait-variables that were 
used had loadings > 0.20 on two factors, and about half of the variables loaded z 0.20 
on only one factor. As a consequence of a simple structure treatment, a large amount 
of trait descriptive information is thus bound to be disregarded: only those trait- 
variables are attended to that have one clear, substantial and unequivocal loading on 
a factor; trait-variables that correlate substantially with more than one factor are of- 
ten ignored in order to live up to the simple structure standards. mindful of Erasmus’ 
saying "where reality lacks, appearance is the best." 

As a matter of fact, the more general observation, especially in large-scale taxo- 
nomic studies, is that the majority of trait-variables correlate with no more than two 
factors. This means that, as a rule, trait-variables do not need more than two factors 
for a good representation of their semantics. All trait-variables can therefore be cate- 
gorized in terms of the two factors with which they best correlate. With five factors 
there are ten pairs of factors. each pair of which describes a subset of the collection 
of trait-variables. 


Circumplex structure 


Given one of these pairs of factors, a really neat and efficient representation of the 
trait-variables contributing to the meaning of those factors 1s provided by the most 
frequently used alternative to the simple structure model, namely the circumplex 
representation. Such a representation can be easily obtained by taking the two fac- 
tors as coordinate-axes and by plotting the trait-variables using their pairs of load- 
ings as coordinate-values. Only those pairs of loadings are plotted whose sum of 
squares exceeds a certain threshold. Figure | is an illustration of a circumplex using 
those trait-variables from Table 17b that have at least one loading exceeding the ab- 
solute value of 0.20 on the factors I or H. 

Twelve trait-variables from the factors I and II of Table 17b satisfy the latter con- 
dition, and have therefore been plotted within the circle of Figure 1. After giving the 
independent trait vectors unity length (indicated by the arrows), a circular structure 
is produced, in which the meaning of each trait can be read in terms of the positions 
of the other traits. Cheerful and communicative are in terms of their meaning be- 
tween confident and compassionate. This means that cheerful and communicative 
can be seen as mixtures of confident and compussionate. Cheerful is opposite to 
cold, just as conceitless is opposite to conceited. And compussionate is independent 
of confident and conservative. These trait-variables are just a small sample from the 
total set of 540, of which many more may be fit for accommodation in Figure 1. The 
complete picture could be a circular distribution in which each position at the circle 
may look occupied and in which each trait-variable smoothly merges into its neigh- 
boring ones. 

Although the two factors form the required simplicity, and the circular form, in 
addition, provides for an insightful pieture of all the many trait-variables that 
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Figure 1. Circumplex representation 


constitute the gamut of semantics of the two factors involved. two problems remain. 
The first concerns the segmentation of the cirele. and the second is about the five- 
dimensionality. For reasons of economy and communication, the 540 trait-variables 
along the circumference of the circle are in need of a shorthand description. The 
traits in the circular representation are therefore divided up in equal chunks, each 
chunk containing a cluster of traits that are similar in meaning. The question 1s how 
to cut the pie into pieces. One answer to this question is already provided by the 
simple structure treatment. With substantial primary loadings and negligible secon- 
dary loadings, the pie is cut into four segments, with clusters of traits located on or 
near the four poles of the two axes. The boundaries of the segments are formed by a 
45° rotation of the axis. This answer, however, does not do justice to the mixtures of 
traits as they appear between each two of the four clusters. 

One other solution to this first problem, and one that does do justice to the mix- 
tures, is provided in the inzerpersonal trait domain where the circumplex format has 
long been used to structure the interpersonal semantics. In the interpersonal circum- 
plex, variables are ordered circularly in a plane of which the dimensions Dominance 
and Nurturance form the coordinates (Wiggins, 1979; 1980). Wiggins’ circumplex 
studies started with Goldberg's pool of 1.710 trait adjectives in order to arrive at an 
initial set of interpersonal traits. About 800 of those adjectives were identified as 
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Figure 2. The Wiggins interpersonal circumplex 


“interpersonal”. This set of interpersonal traits was subjected to the facet theoretical 
methodology (Guttman, 1959; Foa, 1965; Foa & Foa, 1974), which means that the 
set of traits is exhaustively described according to certain facets relevant to the in- 
terpersonal behavioral domain. The application of facet methodology to interper- 
sonal traits has led to the construction of the interpersonal circumplex, an eight- 
variable observational system, of which the ideal model tells how the trait-variables 
are located in a circular arrangement, and therefore how the pie is cut into pieces. 
One representational form of this system, constructed by Trapnell and Wiggins 
(1990), is given in Figure 2. The model contains eight interpersonal trait clusters ar- 
ranged in a circular ordering around the underlying coordinates of Dominance and 
Nurturance. This system well accommodates the interpersona! trait terms selected by 
Wiggins. The eight clusters, subsequently running from Assured-Dominant (PA) to 
Gregarious-Extraverted (NO), to Warm-Agreeable (LM), and further clockwise to 
Unassuming-Ingenuous, Unassured-Submissive, Aloof-Introverted, Coldhearted, 
Arrogant-Calculating, also enable to capture the four mixtures NO, JK, FG, and BC. 

A third solution to the problem of cutting the pie is given in the so-called 
Abridged Big Five Circumplex approach, which approach also addresses the second 
of the two problems referred to above, namely the fact that the Big Five is about five 
factors: the two-dimensional interpersonal circumplex covers only a subset of the 


trait space. 
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Figure 3. The ABSC partitioning 


Abridged Big Five Circumplex model 


A logical sequel of the circumplex treatment of the first two factors would seem a 
five-dimensional circumplex. with the five factor-loadings of each trait-variable 
functioning as coordinate-values in a five-space. However. besides the fact that such 
a model is hard to conceive. it is uneconomical because the large majority of trait- 
variables correlate substantially with no more than two factors. Therefore, the 
“abridged” five-dimensional model was constructed. called the Abridged Big-Five 
Circumplex (ABSC) model (De Raad et al., 1992: De Raad & Hofstee. 1993; Hof- 
stee & De Raad. 1991: Hofstee et al., 1992). This model consists of 10 circum- 
plexes, the ten pairs of factors each constituting a circumplex plane. with a single 
circumplex accommodating only those trait-variables that have their highest two 
loadings on the factors of that circumplex. 

In Figure 1. four trait-variables are in boldface. Those four trait-variables have 
indeed their highest loadings on the factors I and II. The other eight trait-variables — 
between brackets and in italics do not have both their highest loadings on the fac- 
tors | and Il. but have a higher pair of loadings on an other combination of factors. 
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Confident, for example. loads highest on the factors I and IV, and conscientious has 
its highest loadings on the factors II and III. Confident and conscientious should 
therefore be depicted in circumplex-structures constructed by the | x IV and II x III 
planes, respectively. 

The ten circumplex planes are partitioned into segments of 30° by inserting extra 
vectors in the two-dimensional spaces at angles of 30° and 60° with each of the fac- 
tors that serve as the circumplex coordinates. The 30° corresponds to a correlation of 
0.866, which is close to a kind of Just Noticeable Difference (Hofstee. 1994). Be- 
yond that figure, vectors tend to be indistinguishable (Haven & Ten Berge, 1977). 
Each circumplex provides segments for the four factor poles, and in addition, for the 
mixtures or blends of each pole with the two poles of the other factor. Moreover, and 
here the ABSC segmentation differs from the interpersonal circumplex, the blends 
are of two kinds. One kind represents the traits that have their highest (primary) 
loading on one factor and a smaller (secondary) but still substantial loading on the 
second factor, and the other kind of blend represents traits that have their primary 
loading on the second factor and a secondary loading on the first factor. The AB5C 
partitioning of a circumplex is represented in Figure 3, in which the segments are 
separated by lines at 15° of the twelve factors or vectors. The twelve segments of 30° 
are obtained by crossing the four factor poles with each other. with each factor pole 
playing a primary role and a secondary role in the pairings. So, the segment I+I+ of 
Figure 3 represents traits that have only substantial loadings on the plus-pole of fac- 
tor I, the segment I+Il+ contains the traits that have primary positive loadings on 
Factor I and secondary positive loadings on factor II, II+I+ contains traits that have 
primary positive loadings on factor II and secondary positive loadings on factor I, 
etc. 

The algorithm for assigning traits to segments starts with the varimax-rotated 
loadings of the variables. Only the two highest loadings of a variable are considered. 
Blends of factors are assigned to the respective segments according to their primary 
and secondary loadings, taking their signs into account. For example. cold, with its 
primary loading of -0.61 on factor II and its secondary loading of -0.20 on factor I, is 
assigned to the II-I- segment. To take another example, the loading of cheerful on 
the inserted factor II+] + is obtained by computing the length of the projection of the 
trait-variable: (0.31 x sin 30°) + (0.43 x cos 30°) = 0.53 (Figure 4). Projections of 
traits on the bisectrix of the segment to which they are assigned are at least 3.73 
times as large as their projections on the bisectrix orthogonal to it, because the angle 
between the trait vector (e.g.. the vector “d” for cheerful in Figure 4) and the seg- 
ment bisectrix is at most 15° (cotangent = 3.73). If the primary loading is at least 
3.73 as large as the secondary loading, the variable is assigned to the pure-factor 
segment associated with the primary loading. For example, compassionate (Table 
17), with its highest loading of 0.48 on factor II and its highest secondary loading of 
0.09 on factor V, would be assigned to the II+II+ segment. 

The application of the ABSC principles optimizes the use of the factor matrix. 
The result is a fine-grained portrait of traits, given in ten circumplexes. An alterna- 
tive representation of the ABSC-results is given in Table 18. It is the full-blown 
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Figure 4. Projection on inserted factor 


ABSC-model. economically represented in a 10 x 10 matrix format, of which both 
the columns and the rows represent the ten poles of the five factors: the periodic 
system of personality traits. 

Table 18 should be read vertically. The adjectives in the cells have their primary 
loading on the column factors and their secondary loading on the row factors. The 
cells of the matrix correspond to the 90 distinct segments of the ten circumplexes 
(opposite poles of the same factor do not produce existing blends: those cells are 
empty by definition). Only adjectives with projections of at least 0.20 are listed in 
the cells, with a maximum of three trait-adjectives per cell. The ten diagonal cells 
represent the segments to which factor-pure adjectives are assigned: the off-diagonal 
cells represent the blends of the ten factor poles. Table 18 efticiently illustrates the 
enhanced potential of the ABSC model as compared to a simple-structure represen- 
tation. First, quite many more traits can be meaningtully represented in the ABSC 
model. Second, the ABSC model is a faceted structure, with factors reappearing as 
rows, thus forming the facets of the factors. Thus each factor pole can be considered 
under each of nine facets. Ihe reappearance of the factors as rows implies a periodic 
moment, for which reason this system can justly be named a “periodic system of 
personality traits”. For example, Extraversion (1+) mixed with Agreeableness (I+) 
yields [+l]! (sociable, social. enthusiastic). Thus, each of the nine column cells of 
Eextraversion (1+) forms a distinet facet of Extraversion. Conscientiousness (I+) 
mixed with lI- yields HI +H- (stern, strict, deliberate). The nine column cells again 
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form facets of Conscientiousness. The matrix as a whole thus represents the entire 
gamut of personality descriptive etymons and their derived meanings in the form of a 
facet structure. 

In empirical analyses of traits many gaps appear, as may be observed in Table 18. 
Ten cells, for example, I+II- and III+IV-, do not contain adjectives at all, and some 
others, for example, I+V- and [V-III+, only have one adjective. An interesting ques- 
tion is whether this gappy configuration represents a matter of fact, or whether those 
gaps can be filled (cf. Hofstee, 1994). In the Dutch trait-taxonomy, De Raad et al. 
(1992) and De Raad and Hofstee (1993) have given evidence of the possibility to 
further fill empty or near-empty cells. De Raad et al. (1992) distinguished between 
traits of a more fundamental or temperamental nature and other traits. The first, tem- 
peramental. set, consisting of 551 trait-adjectives, was used to produce the Big Five 
structure. The ABSC representation based on this set of adjectives also had cells that 
remained empty or near-empty. The second, remaining, set of 652 trait-adjectives 
was correlated with the 5 factors and with the 40 inserted vectors. Certain hitherto 
empty cells thus became filled and certain near-empty cells obtained a more articu- 
late semantics. For example, I+IV-, which was empty to begin with, caught “gos- 
sipy, gabby, loquacious, flirtatious, giggly and loose-lipped”, and III+IV+, which 
was near-empty with only “accurate”, obtained also “exact, systematic, close, effi- 
cient and purposeful”. In De Raad and Hofstee (1993), the adjective structure was 
supplemented by trait verbs, leading again to a further filling of certain cells. 

The segmentation of the ABSC circumplexes into 12 parts follows directly from 
the ABSC logic. Its significance, however, depends on the extent to which the seg- 
ment clusters can be reliably distinguished from each other and whether they main- 
tain relationships with relevant criterion variables. In comparison to the interper- 
sonal circle, for example, helpful, cooperative, and considerate (I +III]+) are distin- 
guished from responsible, dependable, and reliable (IlI+II+), which makes sense. 
And the NO-cluster of Figure 2 occupies three segments of the ABSC circumplex, 
namely I+I+ (e.g., extraverted), I+II+ (enthusiastic), and I+I+ (cheerful). 


Vertical and horizontal aspects of trait-models 


A recurrent issue in modeling the trait domain is whether the trait structure is or 
should be hierarchical or merely orthogonal, dimensional, or circumplexical. Gold- 
berg (1993b; cf. Hofstee et al.. 1998) addressed this issue, using the distinction ver- 
tical and horizontal aspects of a structure, a distinction discussed quite extensively 
by Rosch (1978) with respect to object categorization. Rosch (1978) conceived of 
category systems as having both a vertical and horizontal dimension. The vertical 
dimension concerns the level of inclusiveness of a category — the greater the inclu- 
siveness of a category. the higher the level of abstraction —, and the horizontal di- 
mension concerns the segmentation of categories at the same level of inclusiveness, 
with category membership viewed in terms of clarity or prototypicality. With respect 
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Table 18. AB5C model: A periodic system of personality traits 
EXTRAVERSION AGREEABLENESS 


talkative 
extraverted 
‚aggressive 


introverted obliging 


sociable timid [sympathetic 
ibs social unaggressive kind 
enthusiastic issi warm | 
‘dominant unsociable unsympathetic 
Il- domineering uncommunicative unkind 


forceful seclusive 
active 
competitive 


persistent 


helpful 
restrained |cooperative 
considerate 


boisterous 
II- mischievous 
\exhibitionistic 
confident tranquil trustful 
IV+ [bold pleasant 
assured tolerant 


flirtatious sentimenta! 


IV- [explosive |weak [affectionate 
| |wordy sensitive 
expressive inner-directed genial ‘shrewd 
V+ adventurous actful 
|dramatic $ 
verbose passive ji uncharitable 
V- meek ruthless 
L | dull |coarse 


to the structure of traits. Goldberg (1993b) argued that any “complete taxonomy of 
personality traits must include both the vertical and the horizontal features of their 
meanings” (p. 170). Models based on factor analysis can be viewed from either ver- 
tical or horizontal perspectives. 

Hierarchical models of traits emphasize vertical relations among trait concepts. 
An outspoken advocate of the hierarchical trait model is Eysenck (1947, 1967). 
Eysenck (1947) proposed a system to “cover all the diverse features of personality” 
(p. 20). Based on Burt's (1940) ideas on factor analysis and on MeDougall’s (1923) 
hierarchical theory of sentiments, Fysenck (1947) developed a hierarchical model of 
personality which he. after relatively minor changes and additions since then, vigor- 
ously propagated as a model that provides for a paradigmatic coverage of the field of 
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Table 18. (continued) 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS |EMOTIONAL STABILITY INTELLECT 
I+ HI- IV+ IV- V+ V- 
alert reckless lunselfconscious high-strung theatrical unscrupulous 
ambitious unruly weariless excitable worldly pompous 
firm devil-may-care_|indefatigable |meddiesome (eloquent 
careful inefficient unexcitable self-pitying introspective [unimaginative 
cautious lazy unassuming insecure meditative uninquisitive 
punctual indecisive fretful contemplating (inarticulate 
responsible patient emotional deep simple 
dependable [relaxed gullible diplomatic dependent 
reliable undemanding idealistic servile 
stern ~ unreliable unemotional irritable individualistic {shallow 
strict negligent masculine temperamental jeccentric terse 
deliberate undependable defensive 
organized particular analytical 
neat me perceptive 
orderly informative 
informal hypocritical shortsighted 
compulsive unobservant 
nosey ignorant 
thorough unenvious intellectual unreflective 
steady unsophisticated 
consistent imperceptive 
inconsistent moody sensual 
scatterbrained jealous 
unstable possessive 
industrious unconventional |versatile creative 
perfectionistic imaginative 
sophisticated philosophical 
conventional [haphazard contemptuous uncreative 
traditional illogical 
immature 


personality (Eysenck, 1967, 1990, 1991; Eysenck & Eysenck, 1969). The model has 
four levels, with isolated acts (e.g., telling jokes) at the lowest level, habitual be- 
havior (entertaining strangers) at the second level, zraits (sociability) at the third 
level, and at the highest level of aggregation types or dimensions (extraversion). 
Horizontal models of traits represent degree of similarity among concepts at one 
and the same level of a hierarchy. For example, the trait-concepts that are depicted 
in Figure 1 have been described in terms of their mutual relations: traits belonging to 
one segment can be considered as a blend of the two adjacent segments and as the 
reverse of the opposite segment. The full circumplex representation is a good exam- 
ple of a model that emphasizes those horizontal aspects. 
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Conclusion 


In pursuing an optimal representation of the rating-data obtained under the psy- 
cholexical perspective, a model has been developed that provides the opportunity to 
have an open view of the full array of the ground meanings and the derived mean- 
ings of personality traits. The AB5C model meets the need for more differentiation 
in the understanding of the Big Five factors. The model portrays the Big Five di- 
mensions as the tip of the iceberg of the language of individual differences. The 
question that pops up after having concluded to the AB5C model of traits. is what 
other uses this representational format may have other than a differentiated descrip- 
tion. One of those uses has been referred to, at the beginning of this chapter, as the 
template function of the Big Five model. Besides this template function. there is the 
logical step forwards towards using the ABSC system as a starting-point for the de- 
velopment of personality assessment instruments. The various uses of the Big Five 
model are discussed in the next chapter. 


8 Functions and uses of the Big Five model 


What good are the Big Five factors? What are they worth? What are the uses of 
those factors and of the model? What is the status of the Big Five model? The tem- 
plate function of the model. referred to in Chapter 7, suggests the general function of 
the model as a reference-model or reference-framework. underlying the various 
uses. The justification of this model to serve as a reference system for other systems 
is derived from the extensive. omnibus-character of the psycholexical approach, 
suggesting that with the Big Five factors one can find a peg for almost every hole. 
Whereas on the one hand the psycholexical approach to personality, with the Big 
Five framework as a result, is just another approach to personality next to other ap- 
proaches, and just another model of traits next to other models of traits. it can hardly 
be denied that the very gist of the psycholexical approach presumes a special status, 
a status upurte, based on the two distinctive characteristics of the approach, namely 
its exhaustiveness in capturing the semantics of personality and its recourse to ordi- 
nary language. Though both these characteristics may be improved upon (see, 
Chapters 3 to 5), in comparison to other approaches to personality, the psycholexical 
approach outranks other approaches regarding semantic coverage, and it has opti- 
mized the level of communication on personality traits by faring merely on readily 
intelligible units of description. 

While the Big Five approach may boast this status aparte, the Big Five factors 
form indeed also a model of personality-traits next to other models: using similar 
wordings. this is the status communis of the approach. It contains a well-founded set 
of basic concepts with which traits of persons can be described at an abstract level. 
At this abstract level, the model has a certain range of coverage by which it can 
compete with other models. In addition, the model can serve, and has done so, as a 
basis for the development of assessment instruments. Also, at this point the psy- 
cholexical approach provides for a good starting-point to compete with other sys- 
tems of assessment. The circumplex representation with its systematic and detailed 
stratification of the semantic domain gives the psycholexical approach the extra di- 
mension that sustains its competitive status. Moreover, because alternative methods 
to arrive at domain-covering assessment-instruments are restricted by theory or 
problem-orientation, the psycholexical approach justifiably claims its exceptional 
position, which position, obviously, ultimately can be maintained only on the basis 


of empirical results. 
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In the next paragraphs. different uses and applications of the Big Five model and 
of the ABSC-system are discussed. Successively discussed are the use of the Big 
Five for the development of assessment instruments and the use of the Big Five 
model for theory and analysis. With respect to the instrument development. the con- 
struction of rating-lists based on Big Five trait-markers. and the construction of 
questionnaires based on the ABSC-framework or influenced hy developments in the 
lexical tradition. are mentioned. With respect to theory and analysis. various appli- 
cations are worthwhile to be mentioned: the use of the ABSC-system or the Big Five 
model to classify various kinds of personality descriptors. the use of the ABSC- 
system to clarify discrepancies in interpretation of Big Five factors. and the role of 
the Big Five model in theory -building. [hese distinct uses of the Big Five model all 
sustain the template function of the model, and illustrate the relevanee of the model 
with respect to both its status aparte and its status communis. 


Big Five trait-markers 


Possibly. the most directly derivable use is a rating-list of trait-vartables as markers 
of the Big Five factors. selected on the basis of their loadings on the factors. yielding 
assessment instruments comparable to that of Norman (1963: see Table 1). Simply 
taking the first »2 highest loading trait-vartables per factor might do the job. Nor- 
man's markers were not only limited in terms of number (only four varıables per 
factor), but also in terms of ortgin (derived from Cattell’s studies. ef. Chapter 2). 
Goldberg (1992) developed markers for the Big Five that can be considered as more 
adequate than those provided by Norman (1963). His list of 100 “unipolar” markers 
is presented in Table 19. The alphabetical list can be found as Appendix A in Gold- 
berg (1992), together with an instruction and a rating seale for self-deseription. 
Quite in the spirit of this chapter, Goldberg concludes his 1992 article: "It is to be 
hoped that the availability of this casily administered set of factor markers will now 
encourage Investigators of diverse theoretical Viewpoints to communicate in a com- 
mon psychometric tongue", 

lhis much improved list of Big Five markers nevessarily carries the restrictions 
that are inherent in utilizing the single language of American-Enelish and the corre- 
sponding Big Five structure (ef Fable 10) as a standard for other languages. 

A marker set of adjectives like the one depicted in Table 19 might funetion well 
ina wide variety of research situations. In a sense. this list is quite comparable to the 
one presented in Table 18: many of the above marker terms can be found in that ta- 
ble. A marker set of terms representing the many segments of Table 18. would, 
however. acquire rather different proportions: instead of hay ing each of the 10 factor 
poles represented by 10 trait-variables, theoretically 90 ABSC-segments would have 
to be represented by a comparable list of terms. That would lead to a better coverage 
of the various Big Five facets. but at the same time to a more complex structure. 
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Table 19. The 100 Unipolar Markers of the Big Five (Goldberg, 1992) 


Surgency Agreeableness Conscientiousness Emotional stability Intellect 
Extraverted Kind Organized Unenvious Intellectual 
Talkative Cooperative Systematic Unemotional Creative 
Assertive Sympathetic Thorough Relaxed Complex 
Verbal Warm Practical Imperturbable Imaginative 
Energetic Trustful Neat Unexcitable Bright 

Bold Considerate Efficient Undemanding Philosophical 
Active Pleasant Careful -— Artistic 
Daring Agreeable Steady Anxious Deep 
Vigorous Helpful Conscientious Moody Innovative 
Unrestrained Generous ~~ Prompt Temperamental Introspective 
— — Envious — — 
Introverted Cold Disorganized Emotional Unintellectual 
Shy Unkind Careless Irritable Unintelligent 
Quiet Unsympathetic Unsystematic Fretful Unimaginative 
Reserved Distrustful Inefficient Jealous Uncreative 
Untalkative Harsh ~~ Undependable Touchy Simple 
Inhibited Demanding Impractical Nervous Unsophisticated 
Withdrawn Rude Negligent Insecure Unreflective 
Timid Selfish Inconsistent Fearful Imperceptive 
Bashful Uncooperative Haphazard Self-pitying Uninquisitive 
Unadventurous Uncharitable Sloppy High-strung Shallow 


Big Five questionnaires 


The discussion of Big Five questionnaires or inventories is restricted to just two, al- 
though there are quite a few questionnaires now that have a clear reference to the 
Big Five framework or are developed to measure the Big Five. Examples are the 
“Big Five Questionnaire” (BFQ), developed by Caprara, Barbaranelli, Borgogni, and 
Perugini (1993), and the “Five-Factor Nonverbal Personality Questionnaire” (FF- 
NPQ) by Paunonen. Ashton, and Jackson (in press). Here the FFPI and the NEO-PI- 
R are discussed. The NEO-PI-R is discussed both because it is so frequently used 
and because of its historical link to the psycholexical research-program. The FFPI is 
discussed since it is a serious candidate to become an important reference instru- 
ment, both because of its quality and because it fully exploited the details of the 
ABSC-framework (cf. Perugini & Ercolani, 1998). 


FFPI (Five Factor Personality Inventory) 


A use of the Big Five in which indeed a maximal or optimal coverage of the AB5C 
structure is realized, can be found in the development of the Five Factor Personality 
Inventory (FFPI; Hendriks, 1997; Hendriks, Hofstee & De Raad, 1999). The FFPI is 
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a unique instrument because it is representative of the full domain of traits. as con- 
tained in the AB5C-system. 

Traditionally, items gathered or constructed for questionnaires. usually come 
about following a rational-theoretical strategy of scale construction combined with 
an empirical procedure to assess the differential utility of the scale-items (Rorer. 
1990). An interesting. but infrequently used. path toward a systematically controlled 
item pool. is the facet theoretical methodology (Foa. 1965: Guttman, 1959). which is 
essentially a sophisticated form of stratified sampling. If the universe of traits could. 
for example. be divided into biologically determined and socially determined traits 
(cf. Strelau, 1987). this distinction would form a facet with two elements. The Carte- 
sian product of all relevant facets. consisting of all possible pairs of elements. pro- 
vides a stratification of the universe of traits. The different stratas can be used for the 
construction of items. or for the categorization of personality descriptive items 
culled from various sources. The item pool thus constructed can be exploited for the 
development of scales (Borg. 1979: Talsma. Van Den Bereken, Houtmans, & De 
Bruyn, 1992; Wiggins, 1979). The clear advantage of this procedure is an articu- 
lately sliced and exhaustive description of the universe of traits. A flaw in this facet 
theoretical approach is that the choice of facets depends on the insights of the theo- 
rist, and that partisan preoccupations or distinctions that lach momentum may give 
rise to a theoretical emphasis that is disproportionate relative to the taets (ef. De 
Raad, 1995). 

De Raad and Hendriks (1997) deseribe how the ABSC framework can be ex- 
ploited to cope with this latter kind of inconclusiveness: the central ideas of the facet 
methodology and the “natural” language approach to content coverage are inte- 
grated. This means that the definition of the universe is not left to the theorist. but to 
the accumulated work of generations of lexicographers who have meticulously given 
account of all traits (and other phenomena) ever been found relevant. The fine- 
grained ABSC-segmentation of the trait sphere can be conceived of as an empiri- 
cally based partitioning into facets, the majority of which containing a semantically 
more or less coherent cluster of traits. These facet clusters were used as the starting- 
point for item generation. 

Items were constructed on the basis of all well-filled facets (65) of the ABSC 
system. This procedure amounts to assure maximal coverage of the gamut of trait 
meanings. Proposed items were discussed with regard to specific guidelines and ac- 
cordingly retained. rejected. combined. or adjusted. Some examples of items pro- 
duced for some of the facets in the eireumplex of factors I and H are: Has a good 
word for everyone, Makes triends easily, and Gets along well with others (I++). 
Suspects hidden motives in others. Makes people feel uncomfortable, and Holds off 
others (I-II-), Feels at ease with people, Shows his/her feelings. and Does most of 
the talking (1+), Gives compliments, Respects others. and Accepts people as they are 
(LEE) 

The resulting list of items was adapted and supplemented in order to optimize it 
both in terms of coverage of the personality semantics and in terms of international 
footing. Additional items were written on the basis of personality descriptive verbs 
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Table 20. Distribution of items as constructed for the AB5C-system 
Js Jiha Dir Wr Ve - MHM- HL- W- V- Totals 


I+ 11 15 4 10 16 10 13 0 0 47 
[i+ 14 12 8 11 0 0 6 li 7 69 
Air 5 14 13 11 0 10 0 8 7 68 
IV+ 5 7 11 7 12 0 I7 0 0 64 
Me 17 7 0 13 0 12 8 8 0 65 
I- 0 0 0 0 12 16 7 5 2 42 
II- 11 18 11 8 8 i 0 6 0 73 
III- 11 0 0 7 9 13 9 12 5 66 
IV- 6 5 0 0 2) 8 14 11 10 63 
V- 0 6 15 5 11 0 0 19 5 61 
Totals 80 64 69 68 48 71 83 Wa 72 36 648 


in order to cover meaning that was not contained in trait adjectives (see De Raad et 
al., 1988); Examples are: Insults people, Cheers people up, and Knows how to con- 
vince others. To link up the Dutch item pool to the international trait structure, par- 
ticularly with respect to factor V, intellect-items were added. especially given trans- 
lations of German trait adjectives for Intellect; Examples are Wants to understand 
things. and Takes things for granted. Moreover, the items were constructed in a 
unique setting where. halfway into the process, the large pool of items was translated 
into both English and German, which translation caused a sizable reduction of the 
item pool: quite a few items could not be translated satisfactorily into one or both of 
the other languages. Items were only accepted for the final pool if clear, unambigu- 
ous translations could be found. 

The total number of items produced during the different stages of item generation 
was well over 3.000. The deliberation process and the international adaptation led to 
a reduced list of 914 items with approximately identical phrasings in three Germanic 
languages. Of these. 158 were generated from the Factor V adjective clusters, 108 
were generated using the personality descriptive verbs, and the remainder, 648, was 
produced on the basis of the ABSC facets. The distribution of the latter set over the 
ABSC cells is given in Table 20. The distribution justifies the extra attention for 
Factor V items. 

This masterpool of 914 items served as selection-buffet for a manageable instru- 
ment that is both economic in use and satiated with ABSC meanings. In order to 
guide this selection, different kinds of data were obtained, including ratings by 790 
subjects, 167 of whom, mostly first-year psychology students, provided self-ratings; 
the remainder of the ratings consisted of peer-ratings of these same 167 subjects. The 
subjects used a five-point scale running from low applicability (1) to high applica- 
bility (5) for both sets of rating variables. The final selection of items of the FFPI 
was based on a number of psychometric criteria, and comprises 100 items, 20 for 
each of the five scales. Besides scores for the Big Five dimensions, the FFPI enables 
the computation of an additional 40 bipolar facet scores, derived as blends of the Big 


Five. 
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NEO-PI-R (NEO Personality Inventory Revised) 


Costa and MeCrae’s (1985. 1992) NEO-PI-R is the most frequently used personality 
questionnaire to assess the Big Five. Yet. though it has been influenced by and 
geared towards the carly formulation of the Big Five model (Norman. 1963). it has 
not been developed within the psycholexical tradition. The des elopment of the N 
(Neurotieism). E (Extraversion). and O (Openness to Experience) scales started with 
Costa and McCrae’s (1976) analvses of 16PF data obtained in three different age 
groups (32. 44. and 60 years of age on average). The intercorrelations between the 
16PF scales for each age group were cluster analyzed. yielding two age-group- 
independent clusters called "Adjustment-Anxiets and “Intros ersion-ENtraversion . 
and an inconsistent third cluster involving clear age-group-related differences. which 
cluster was conceptualized as an Experiential Style dimension (openness versus 
closedness to experience). Costa and MeCrae’s further orientation in the psy chologi- 
cal literature such as Jung (1924). and particularly their examination of Coan’s Expe- 
rience Inventory (Coan. 1972), led to further substantiation of the openness to expe- 
rience conceptualization. 

Twelve of the 16PF scales were based on a factorization of judgmental data on 
the earlier discussed 35 trait-variables constructed by Cattell (see Chapter 2). Cattell 
added four questionnaire-specific scales to those twelve Ihe 35 variables have been 
concluded to be non-representative of the personality-trait domain (see Chapter 2). 
No studies have thus far independently replieated the 12 or 16 Cattell factors. How- 
arth and Browne (1971) found support of at most 10 factors on the basis of the 16PF- 
item data. and Howarth’s (1976) reanalysis of Cawell s rating data resulted in no 
more than six factors. Matthews (1989). though finding evidence for a 12-factor so- 
lution, concluded that the factors hardly correspond to Cattell’s primary factors. a 
fact that also emerged in the analyses by Howarth and Browne. All this contirms that 
Whatever is based on the Cattell seales. including the NEO of Costa and MeCrae 
(1985). is essentially a product of non-representative variable sampling. 

Openness to aperinte. Costa and MeCrae’s (1980) distinguishing key con- 
struct. is not rooted in the psycholexical tradition (see. however. Chapter 9). as has 
been stressed repeatedly by themselves (e.g.. MeCrae, 1990: 1993-94). Analyses of 
two more TOPE seale correlation matrices by De Raad (1994) only yielded support 
for the inconsistency and the elusiveness of the third 10PF cluster. It was in 1983 
that Goldberg brought the Big Five message to a research seminar organized by 
Costa in Baltimore (Goldberg, 1983), and Costa and MeCrae were quickly persuaded 
to add Agreeableness and Conscientiousness to their three-dimensional system 
(Costa & MeCrae 1985), assuming that their three dimensions, including Openness 
to Experience. captured the first three of the Big Five. So. although Costa and 
MeCrae’s Five-Factor Model (FFM!) has demonstrated links to the psycholexical 


In referring to the Big Five model, many authors use the names “Big Five model” (or “Big 
Five”) and “Five Factor Model” (or "FFM”) interchangeably. The two names have, howe- J 
ver, a different origin. The name “Big Five” emerged from the psscholexical tradition and 
refers to the lexically based five-factor structures, and the FFM refers to the Five-Factor 
Model as developed by the team Costa and McCrae. 
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tradition, the specific contents of their five factors, particularly Openness to Experi- 
ence, are not determined through a representative sampling from the psycholexically 
Big Five trait domains. 


The Big Five as a classification-system 


Other uses of the Big Five that exploit the AB5C coverage of trait meaning can be 
found in De Raad and Doddema-Winsemius (1999). Hendriks and Hofstee (1994), 
Johnson and Ostendorf (1993), and Kohnstamm et al. (1998). Here. De Raad and 
Doddema-Winsemius (1999) and Kohnstamm et al. (1998) will be presented as ex- 
amples that showcase the Big Five framework as organizer of semantic material col- 
lected for the purpose of describing individual differences. That semantic material 
had not been collected from the Big Five viewpoint. Yet, it turned out that a descrip- 
tion of the semantics of individual differences in those studies did not need important 
categories beyond the confines of the Big Five. 

Assuming that the AB5C-framework provides a fair and full map of the semantics 
of personality traits, De Raad and Doddema-Winsemius (1999), for example, used 
that system to accommodate a list of 323 instincts. In its raw form, the list counted a 
total of 14.046 instinct-descriptors (Bernard, 1924), that had been collected - appar- 
ently in a psycholexical spirit — by a careful examination of hundreds of books. arti- 
cles, and newspapers for instinct-expressions; many of those expressions turned out 
to be descriptors of individual differences in personality. Bernard had already 
grouped those 14.046 instinct-descriptors into four categories, each containing types 
(e.g., “dramatic” instincts, “ownership” instincts, “reproduction” instincts) of in- 
stincts. For two of the four categories ("indefinite and peculiar" and "instinctive atti- 
tudes") only the number of entries were given, but the types of instincts were not 
specified. This leaves two categories with 323 and 662 types of instincts, respec- 
tively, including a total of 8.223 cases of instinct-descriptors. For the set of 985 types 
of instincts brief characterizations were available from Bernard (1924), so these 
could be taken for the accommodation-task by De Raad and Doddema-Winsemius 
(1999). Before the actual allocation to the ABSC-framework took place, the list of 
985 instinct-references was further reduced by removing instincts that did not de- 
scribe human qualities (e.g., the “instinct of a woodpecker’), that were simply non- 
sensical (e.g., the “instinct to catch small objects”), and instinct-descriptors that were 
identical or nearly-identical in wording, leaving a final list of 323 instinct-terms to be 
allocated to the AB5C-framework. 

The allocation took place on the basis of the semantic association of the instincts 
to both a primary meaning (a column in the AB5C-system, cf. Table 18) and a sec- 
ondary meaning (a row in the ABSC-system). The allocations were based on ratings 
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Table 21. Proportions of Free Person Descriptors by Parents Categorized in Main 


Categories (Kohnstamm et al., 1998) 5 
Belgium Netherlands Germany Greece China Poland USE 


N of children described 427 322 246 459 401 359 202 
N of descriptors 9.607 6,660 9135 9,744 4,458 4,567 2,184 
% % % % % % % 
IE Extraversion Asai) 28.5 29.9 23.0 27.278297 29.5 
II. Agreeableness 19.6 18.9 2.3 25.5 IZA 237 17.8 
III. Conscientiousness 7.9 6.8 8.3 10.7 19.4 8.1 1 
IV. Emotional Stability 9.2 9.9 8.0 8.7 7.1 8.4 8.6 
V. Openness, Intellect 12.6 22 17.6 le)! 14.1 les: ZZ 
VI. Independence 3.5 MO 2.4 E3 SED 2.8 12 
VII. Mature for Age 2.4 3.0 1.8 1.8 1.4 185 1.6 
VIII. Illness, health 0.6 0.8 0.3 0.2 2 EG 0.8 
IX. Rhythmieity 0.8 1.0 0.1 0.7 0.5 0.7 0.2 
X. Gender Appropriate 0.9 13 1.8 1.6 0.4 1.0 25 
XI. School Performance 4.3 3.8 2 3.6 2.0 3.0 2.8 
XII. Contact Comfort lem 1.1 0.2 1.0 0.0 0.5 0.5 
XIII. Family Relations 4.3 3.6 4.4 6.0 0.3 3.6 2.0 
XIV. Ambiguous 4.5 33 1.7 2.6 Bee 3.9 4.0 


by six subjects who were well acquainted with the details of the Big Five model. 238 
instinct-terms could be classified, leaving a set of 84 terms that could not be placed 
mainly because the instinet-terms were too ambiguous in meaning, or too specific. 
To summarize the results, the respective column-totals (corresponding to the Big 
Five facterpoles) weresas follows: 20 (I, 16 da. ales. 39 (+), 25°08), ® 
UT), 10 (IV +). 16 (IV). 48 (V 9), and I8 (V-). The majority of instinet-terms could 
thus be classified into the five categories corresponding to the Big Five. The centers 
of gravity of the contents of the instinets are in the Big Five subdomains V+, M+, H- 
and II] +. Especially the V+ and I+ densities support the suggestion given in instinet- 
definitions that instincts are about “intuitive adequacy”, and veffectiveness” of re- 
sponses. The results thus support the power of the inclusive character of the seman- 
ties of the Big Five framework, with the trigger-coneept of instinct, in addition, em- 
phasizing trait-meanings that would hitherto largely remain out of focus (see Chapter 
u 

This study on instinets can be considered as an indirect test of the psycholexical 
principles and of the relevance of the Big Five personality traits, much in the same 
way Kohnstamm et al.'s (1998) classification of free descriptions in the Big Five 
categories forms such a test (cf Havill et al., 1994 Kohnstamm. Slotboom & El- 
phick, 1993; see also Chapter 6). Kohnstamm et al. (1998) summarize studies per- 
formed in seven different countries, each study revolving around the question put to 
parents: "Can you tell me what you think is characteristic of your child" (Table 21 ). 

Fach of those studies produced a host of words and phrases to be considered as 
representing the cultural lexicon of personality. In order to categorize the many thou- 
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sands of descriptors. 14 categories were used, five of which labeled according to the 
Big Five names. The results given in Table 21 are reproduced from Kohnstamm et 
al. (1998). 

This study provides an overwhelming support for the inclusive power of the Big 
Five categories: The vast majority of expressions were accommodated by the Big 
Five. The other categories that were considered necessary for classification caught 
less than 20 per cent of the expressions on average. Moreover, it sustains the useful- 
ness of the Big Five framework as a rather exhaustive semantic network for the 
mapping of individual differences in personality. 


The ABSC as a clarification-system 


Johnson and Ostendorf (1993) used the ABSC-format of the Big Five model to clar- 
ify controversies concerning the interpretation of the Big Five factors. Positive emo- 
tions have, for example, been identified as part of Factor I in Costa and McCrae’s 
NEO-model, but were identified as part of Factor II by Goldberg (1992). In particu- 
lar, it was predicted that disagreements in the psychological literature about the as- 
signment of trait terms to factors would occur for blends, more than for factor-pure 
terms. In order to solve interpretation issues as these, Johnson and Ostendorf utilized 
fifteen data sets of which rating scales had been constructed for the specific purpose 
of assessing the Big Five model. Each of these data sets were factor analyzed to yield 
five varimax-rotated principal components. These five-factor matrices, in turn, were 
postmultiplied by a matrix of sines and cosines, in order to obtain ABSC- 
designations for the personality terms in each set, that is projections on factors in- 
serted every 30° within each of the ten circumplexes formed by all combinations of 
the five factors taken two at a time (see Chapter 7). The ABSC designations were 
compared across data sets to determine a consensus ABSC designation. This consen- 
sus was found to be stronger for some terms, like fair (II+11l+ in every set) than oth- 
ers. such as energetic (alternatively depicted as I+]]+, I++. I+V+, If] +I+ and 
IV+I+ in different samples). With respect to Positive emotions, it was found indeed 
that, for example, the "hearty, energetic positive emotions - affectionate, cheerful, 
enthusiastic, and friendly — received a I+II+ designation, whereas the milder positive 
emotions. generous and warm, were designated as II+I+" (Johnson & Ostendorf, 
1993, p. 570). Due to the fact that blends are associated with more than one factor, 
such instabilities or differences in association easily give rise to differences in factor 
interpretation. Many more examples of interpretative differences clarified in terms of 
different ABSC designations can be found in Johnson and Ostendorf (1993). 
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Table 22 Mean loadıngs on hıgher order factors across 14 studies (Digman, 1997) 


young subjects adult subjects 
Factor alpha beta alpha beta 
Extraversion -0.07 0.73 0.17 0.60 
Agreeableness 0.74 -0.10 0.57 0.08 
Conscientiousness 0.78 0.14 0.47 0.20 
Emotional Stability 0.60 0.28 0.64 0.20 
Intellect/Openness to Experience 0.22 = 0.68 0.07 0.57 > 


Role of the Big Five in theory building 


A theory is a set of conventions that enables to represent empirical facts in an or- 
ganizing and integrating scheme. With such a simplified and abstract form. also the 
Big Five scheme forms a theory that allows the incorporation ef empirical findings. 
[ts utility is in its descriptive scope. The inclusive potential of the Big Five system 
has been demonstrated in the preceding paragraphs. [he structural features of the Big 
Five system, with horizontal and vertical aspects. and with the periodicity or cireum- 
plexity of the ABSC representation, provide ample opportunity for the clarification 
and scrutiny of the interrelationships of the many trait concepts that belong to the 
personality trait domain. 

A very instructive example in this respeet is the study by Digman (1997), who 
analyzed factor correlations trom 14 studies. In all of these studies five primary fav- 
tors had been produced. identified as the Big Five. The 14 sets of correlations be- 
tween those Big Five factors were factor-analy zed to produce higher-order factors. In 
all of the 14 studies two factors were typieally evident. initially labeled alpha and 
beta. Factor alpha was indicated by Big Five factors Agreeableness. motional Sta- 
bility and Conscientiousness, and factor beta was indicated by Eatraversion and 
Intellect or Openness to Experience The mean loadings across the 14 studies on the 
two higher-order factors are given in Fable 22. separately for younger subjects and 
adult subjects. 

Apart trom the hierarchical organization of the trait constructs that is emphasized 
here, there is the possibility, as suggested by Digman (1997), that these two higher- 
order factors link the Big Five to various theoretical systems of personality. Factor 
alpha might be a social desirability factor: alternatively. the factor may represent the 
socialization process or represent what personality development is about. Factor beta 
may be conceived of as a personal growth factor, reflecting the actualization of self, 
being open to experience, and using one’s intelleet. The various views possibly re- 
lated to the factors alpha and beta have been summarized by Digman and are repre- 
sented in Table 23. 
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Table 23. Theoretical conceptions of various personality theories, related to the 
factors alpha and beta (Digman, 1997) 


Theorist i alpha beta 

Freud Psychosexual development — 

Adler Social interest Superiority striving 
Rank Union Individuation 
Rogers —- Personal growth 
Maslow — Self-actualization 
Bakan Communion Agency 

Hogan Maintaining popularity Achieving status 
McAdams Intimacy motivation Power motivation 
Wiggins Communion Agency 


The Big Five as organizer in research and in applied fields 


The Big Five factors have become acknowledged or re-acknowledged as relevant 
and valid dimensions of personality in various fields of research. Barrick and Mount 
(1991), for example, who investigated the role of the Big Five factors relative to job 
performance, judged the availability of an orderly classification scheme like the Big 
Five as essential for the communication and accumulation of empirical findings, in 
any field of science. Their meta-analysis of the relation of the Big Five to job per- 
formance criteria for five occupational groups showed Conscientiousness to be a 
valid predictor for all groups. and Extraversion and Openness to Experience to play a 
more restricted role. 

Another example is Smith and Williams (1992) who expected the Big Five model 
to facilitate progress in the study of how personality influences health. They re- 
viewed literature concerning the question whether personality is causally related to 
physical illness. and actually investigated whether traits from the Big Five have been 
specifically involved. Smith and Williams (1992) concluded that a more coherent 
conceptual and empirical foundation for the study of personality and health would 
likely occur from efforts to apply the five-factor model. 

De Raad and Schouwenburg (1996) reviewed the literature on personality in 
learning and education. They exploited the Big Five model as a reference system for 
the evaluation of the comprehensiveness of the literature reviewed, and in particular 
they organized the literature on personality, learning and education using the periodic 
system of the Big Five factors and facets (AB5C) as an accommodative framework. 

Many more examples of exploitation of the Big Five framework can be men- 
tioned, such as in Aehavior genetics where the Big Five factors have been taken to 
classify behavior genetic findings with respect to adult personality (e.g., Jang, 
McCrae, Angleitner, Riemann, & Livesley, 1998; Riemann, Angleitner, & Strelau, 
1997). In psychotherapy the Big Five model can be utilized to facilitate psychother- 
apy treatment (e.g., T.R. Miller, 1991). Van Dam (1996) shows that the Big Five 
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model provides for a useful framework to understand the wars selectors perceive the 
personalities of job applicants. l l 

Finally. Buss (1991) embraces the Big Five factors as the most important dimen- 
sions of the “social landscape” to which humans have had to adapt: they are consid- 
ered to be the dimensions along which people act upon differences in others. Which 
is. from an evolutionary perspective. crucial for solving problems of survival and 
reproduction (cf. also Buss, 1996). 


Conclusion 


The various uses and functions of the Big Five model of personality traits provided 
here is not an exhaustive description of all possible roles the model may fulfil. The 
examples given of the template function of the Big Five model should showease the 
potential of the model in many different directions. Ihe Big Five model is used in 
many different types of investigations, running from the Judgments of faces (Henss, 
1995), to the comparison of polar workers with a normative population (Steel. Sued- 
feld. Peri. & Palinkas. 1997), to the construct validation of the concept of Tangu: 
mentativeness” (Blickle, 1997). 

An interesting use of the psycholexical approach and of the Big Five model. due 
to its status aparte. Is that it may serve as a standard medium of communication, in 
which other psychological-technical concepts can be expressed. For example. 
Strelau’s Strength of Excitation (SF: Strelau. Angleitner, Bantelmann & Ruch. 1990) 
correlates substantially with Big Five factors Extraversion and Emotional Stability. It 
is a misunderstanding to think that the psycholexical approach would make such a 
concept redundant. Of course. Strelau should not replace Strength of Fxeitation by 
Extraversion and motional Stability. because he has good. theoretically founded 
arguments for his factor. Just like Fysenek’s Psvchoticism (P: Fysenck. 19920) fae- 
tor, Which factor correlates substantially (negatively) with Big Five Agreeableness 
and Conscientiousness. Strelau’s Strength of Pxcitation does not have to be identi- 
fied as a separate basic factor in the lexical system. But the relationship with the Big 
Five factors does give insight in the semanties of Strelau’s and Eysenck’s factors. 
Here hes a central, but somewhat overlooked function of the Big Five approach. So. 
if there would now be a canonical, universally validated Big Five system, then we 
could have known the meaning of Fysenek’s P and of Strelau’s SE perfectly in terms 
of that ordered system of everyday personality-language. 


9 The Big Five constructs and fields of 
application 


The Big Five constructs - Extraversion, Agreeableness, Conscientiousness, Emo- 
tional Stability, and Intellect/Autonomy — made a long journey towards a strong 
performance in the psychological arena during the last decade of the twentieth 
century. The journey actually covers about a whole century, with each construct 
being involved in different adventures. As a point of orientation, Table 24 provides a 
global index of the references made to each of the presently identified Big Five 
constructs in abstracts since 1887, as they have been made available now on CD- 
ROM. The information in Table 24 should be taken with some grains of salt. 
Norman's 1963 article, for example, is not counted in, because the abstract does not 
contain any reference to Big Five names. Yet, the general picture that stands out 
from the table gives a fair indication of the appreciation of those concepts over the 
years. Moreover. some Big Five constructs come in pairs (Extraversion, Introver- 
sion), some have changed names (different spellings or different names altogether). 
In abstracts, Intellect may refer both to traits and to abilities. Some of those details 
have been included in the table, but they hardly change the general picture. 

Of the 17.262 references made in the abstracts, Extraversion (and Introversion) 
and Neuroticism (and Emotional Stability) are the absolute winners. In this respect, 
as early as 1968, Wiggins talked of consensus with respect to the “Big Two” of 
temperament, Extraversion and Anxiety or Neuroticism (Wiggins, 1968). These 
observations form the historical justification for the query put by Zuckerman, 
Kuhlman, and Camac (1988): "What lies beyond E and N?” Only by the beginning 
of the nineties the other three of the Big Five grew in impact. During the first few 
decades of the twentieth century, in accordance with the search for broad, unitary 
constructs. "w”, or will, or persistence of motives (Webb, 1915) played a role, which 
role was soon superseded by Extraversion and Neuroticism. It was indeed around 
1988 that the monopoly of these two constructs was replaced by the joint ruling of a 
group of five constructs of which E and N form integral parts. 

In this chapter some of the weal and woe of the five constructs is sketched, from 
their respective onsets to their functioning in present theory, research, and practice. 
The chapter does not give an exhaustive description of their history, but tries to 
highlight increases of attention, and changes of focus. The descriptions are neces- 
sarily brief and are only illustrative of the courses of the concepts. For reasons of 
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Table 24 Number of references to Extraversıon. Agreeableness, Conscientious- 


ness, Emotional Stability, and Intellectual Autonomy M k 
20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-89 90-99 Totals 


Extraversion I2 405 229 305 1,060 1,987 2,184 2,295 8,574 
Agreeableness 2 2 3 l 9 y 28 359 411 
Conscientiousness 5 8 9 7 Bl 32 48 434 554 
Emotional Stability 13 2 71 63 73 176 INS 294 967 
Neuroticism l 7\ 43 124 740 1,126 1338 1,779 5222 
Intellect 68 156 87 78 131 224 231 276 T251 
Openness to Experience 0 0 0 0 10 28 42 203 283 


convenience. the discussion is summarized in five paragraphs. named after the Big 
Five names, which is not always quite aceording to history. Che first paragraph, for 
example, also is about Pätroversion. about Introverts and Etraverts. and about 
Surgenes. which is the early alternative name of the First of the Big Five. 


Extraversion and Introversion 


This pair of constructs has come a long way. In their review in 1930, Guilford and 
Braly already remarked that “No single pair of traits of personality has been quite so 
widely discussed and studied as that of extroversion and introversion” (Guilford & 
Braly. 1930. p. 90). Though there are references in the literature w F \traversion (and 
Introverston) before Jung. the main understanding of the construct at the onset of its 
appearance was Jungian. Fo Jung (1917) Pxteaversion is the outward turning of 
psschie energy toward the external world. while Intreversion refers to the inward 
Now of psychic energy towards the depths of the psyche Extraversion is denoted by 
habitual outgotneness, venturing forth with careless confidence into the unknown, 
and being particularly interested in people and events in the external world. Introver- 
ston is retested by a keen interest in one's own psyche, and often by a preference to 
be alone. \lthough Jung uses the terms in a typological sense. to him there are no 
pure introverts or extraverts, the extent to whieh you are introverted or extraverted is 
a matter of degree (Ewen, 1998, p. 100), Because Jung’s detinitions of Extraversion 
and Introversion (he called them attitudes) ruled the world during the first decades of 
the twentieth century. ait ais of interest to provide a more elaborate portrait of them. 
This is done in the form of facets of those constructs by their combination with the 
different functions, that is. the ways Jung described the perception of internal and 
external stimuli (Table 25). 

Pvtraversion and Introversion appear here as multifaceted constructs. with the 
facets denoting situational adaptation, The full picture seems to be as wide as all of 
(he Big Five. and expresses a great variety of characteristics. which has even gained 
in capturing trait semanties since then. Phat situation may be quite confusing. 
Preyd’s (1924) listing of agreed upon characteristics of the ifrovert (and extrovert. 
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Table 25. Jung’s (1917) descriptions of Extraversion and Introversion combined 
with four ways of perception 


Attitudes 
| Functions Extraversion Introversion 
Tries to understand and interpret Tries to understand and interpret 
aspects of the external world. Uses | own ideas. Stubborn, impractical. 
Thinking logic, tends to live according to Strong need for privacy. Tends to be 
fixed rules; is practical, objective. theoretical, intellectual. Represses 
May be dogmatic. feelings. 
Conforms to external standards. Makes judgments based on own 
Seeks harmony with the world. standards. Nonconformist; tends to 
Feeling Tends to be sociable. Respects be quiet and thoughtful and 


emotional; represses thinking. reserved, inscrutable. 

Interested in perceiving and Interested in perceiving and 
experiencing the external world. experiencing own inner self. Tends 
Sensing Realistic, unimaginative; often to be passive, calm, and artistic: 
sensual, pleasure-seeking. Represses | focuses on objective sensory events; 
intuition. represses intuition. 

Seeks new possibilities in the Seeks new possibilities within own 
external world. Easily bored; inner self. Impractical. May develop 


Intuiting creative: finds new ideas appealing: | brilliant new insights or be a 
in touch with unconscious wisdom. | mystical dreamer; seldom under- 
Represses sensing. stood; represses sensing. 
by implication) reinforces that impression: “avoids occasions for talking before 
crowds’, “is critical of others”, “feels hurt readily”, “is absent-minded”, “is meticu- 
lous”, “is conscientious. “is sentimental”, and “is creative. Some three or four of 
the Big Five factors seem to be represented in this one single concept. 

The search for such general constructs capturing a whole variety of traits corre- 
sponds with the interest of the time in unitary constructs, which, in turn, matches 
Spearman's “single-factor method” that searches for general factors underlying all 
traits (Spearman, 1927). With the appearance of the new factor analysis methods 
developed and applied by Thurstone (1934), in which a certain number of factors or 
components are supposed to be common to a given number of interrelated trait- 
variables, the interest moved towards a multifactor system. Guilford and Guilford 
(1934; 1936) factored 36 items traditionally used to diagnose introversion or 
extraversion, first according to Spearman’s method, and next according to 
Thurstone’s method. The results did not support the existence of a general factor, but 
rather pointed towards a five-factorial system. Those five factors were named (J) 
social introversion-extroversion, sociability, shyness, (I) factor E (with items such 
as “expresses emotions readily”, “feelings are rather easily hurt”), (III) masculinity- 
femininity, (IV) a factor suggesting “care and caution, if not conscientiousness and 
meticulousness’, and (V) a factor suggesting intellectual leadership (with items such 
as “interest in intellectual things” and “prefers to lead in group activities”). 


tradition and authority. May seem reserved, inser May seem cold, 
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Extraversion 
Talkative 

Extraverted 

Aggressive 
+ facets — facets 
Sociable TI Dominant | 
Active IH Boisterous 
Confident IV FI irtatious 
Expressive V Verbose 


Figure 5. Extraversion with facets 


The multifaceted nature of the Jungian understanding of Extraversion and Intro- 
version reappears in Guilford and Guilford’s five-tactorial system, but now without 
the seeming contradictions. Since then. Extraversion (and Introversion) has ap- 
peared, usually conveying some recurring kernel features involving “outward 
turning of psychic energy toward the external world”. but with different investiga- 
tors emphasizing different facets. Among the Cattell variables. Fiske (1949) 
observed Confident Self-Expression, Yupes and Christal (1961) observed Surgency 
(cf. Cattell, 1947). Norman (1963) Extroversion or Surgency, and Goldberg (1981) 
Surgency (“the fusion of Potency and Activity”). Also in his newly developed 
“alternative description of personality” Goldberg (1990) used the label Surgency. 
Different selections of trait terms in different taxonomies may lead to different 
interpretations. partially also on the basis of taste. but more important is that 
interpretations of constructs are governed by context of use (Gergen, Hepburn, & 
Fisher, 1986). theoretical or practical. An emphasis on dyadic interactions may lead 
to an understanding of Extraversion giving wav to the more central Dominance 
facets (erg Wiggins & Trapnell. 1997), and an interest in successtul performance 
may lead to rather emphasize the Seciability facets of Extraversion (e.g.. Hogan, 
1983). One of the revealing features of the ABSC representation is that it demon- 
strates those different understandings of the First of the Big Five as facetal perspec- 
tives provided for within the confines of the model. Figure 5, representing the first 
(I+) Extraversion column of Table 18, may illustrate this. Psycholexically , Extraver- 
sion covers all traits in that column, but sometimes positive facets. such as Sociabil- 
ity, Activity, Confidence, or Expression, may be given extra weight. and at other 
occasions More negative facets, such as Dominance, is given preference. 

Extraversion is a dimension in almost all personality inventories of a multidimen- 
sional nature, which fact sustains its relevance and its substantive character. 
Moreover, many studies have provided behavioral correlates of this construct (e.g. 
Watson & Clark, 1997), such as the number of leadership roles assumed, and 
frequency of partying. The construct of Extraversion has been found relevant in a 
whole variety of contexts. To mention just a sample: Extraversion has been found 
relevant in contexts of learning (De Raad & Schouwenburg. 1996: Wiggins, 1968) 
and education (Eysenck, 1992b), and to health-related phenomena (e.g., Scheier & 
Carver, 1987). Extraversion is represented in the conceptions of histrionic and 
schizoid personality disorder (Wiggins & Pincus. 1989). Extraversion has been 
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shown to be a valid predictor of certain occupations (Barrick & Mount, 1991). A 
person high on Extraversion may have a better chance to have job offers (Caldwell 
& Burger, 1998). Polar workers score higher than a normative group on Extraver- 
sion (Steel et al., 1997). 


Agreeableness 


Table 24 portraits the Second of the Big Five, Agreeableness, as the personality 
dimension with the smallest history (Intellect and Openness to Experience are taken 
together). This may come as a surprise, since longtime constructs as Love and Hate, 
Solidarity, Conflict. Cooperation, Kindness are part and parcel of this dimension. 
While those different constructs may have been pivotal to the organization of social 
life throughout the history of man-kind, as a personality dimension it essentially 
popped up with the rise of the Big Five. As with Extraversion, there are related 
conceptions identifiable earlier in the twentieth century, but most of its content was 
described within the psycholexical tradition. Graziano and colleagues have de- 
scribed the details of the history of this construct (Graziano, 1994; Graziano & 
Eisenberg, 1997; Graziano, Jensen-Campbell, & Hair, 1996). 

The Agreeableness dimension is probably the most concerned with interpersonal 
relationships (cf. Graziano et al., 1996). According to Hogan (1983), Agreeableness 
enables individuals to cope with problems associated with communal living. 
Wiggins (1991) theorizes about one of the two main dimensions of interpersonal 
behavior as being dominated by “communion”, which is the condition of being part 
of a larger spiritual or social community. It manifests itself in striving for intimacy, 
union, and solidarity with that larger entity. “Communion” is a term used by Bakan 
(1966) to characterize one of two fundamental modalities of human experience (the 
other being “agency”). Here it serves as the theoretical complement of the more 
empirical interpersonal dimension usually called Love-Hate or Nurturance, which 
dimension strongly correlates with Agreeableness (De Raad. 1995, 1999; McCrae & 
Costa, 1989; Trapnell & Wiggins, 1990). 

Historically, Agreeableness played an ambiguous role in the psycholexical tradi- 
tion. As Graziano and Eisenberg (1997) justly observed, Allport and Odbert (1936) 
categorized concepts as agitating, amiable, agreeable, and appealing in their 
column with Social Evaluations (see also Table 4) which column contains words 
that “should be avoided by psychologists unless they are prepared to deal with the 
subject of social judgment . . .” (p. vii). The psycholexical dilemma has been 
whether so-called purely evaluative terms (nice, awful) should be part of a scientific 
trait-vocabulary (Hofstee, 1990). Some taxonomers (e.g., Angleitner et al., 1990) 
have excluded those terms from the more typical set of dispositional terms, and 
others (e.g., Brokken, 1978) have retained evaluative terms. most notably good and 
bad. As Hofstee (1990) remarks, personality terms are heavily saturated with social 
desirability and personality psychology is rooted in morality. 
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Whichever the decisions taken by the various taxonomers. Agreeableness has 
consistently been identified as one of the major Big Five factors. though, again, as 
with Extraversion. names have varied. Fiske (1949) used Conformity. Digman and 
Takemoto-Chock (1981) suggested Friendly Compliance versus Hostile Noncompli- 
ance, and Hogan (1983) re to Likability. 

Agreeableness (and Conscientiousness) has been found important in the domain 
of character education (McCloy. 1936): a good citizen is trustworthy. respects 
others. is conscientious and shows sportsmanship. In this respect. Maller (1934) 
emphasizes the importance of qualities such as dominance versus submission and of 
leadership. but also of gregariousness and cooperation. Deutsch (1993) sees 
cooperative learning and conflict resolution training as means that foster a peacetul 
attitude in children. 

While Tett et al. (1991) conclude that personality measures in general have a 
place in personnel selection research (ef. Schmitt. Gooding. Noe. & Kirsch, 1984: 
Barrick & Mount. 1991), several studies support the specifie role of Agreeableness, 
for instance as a predictor of training proficiency teig.. Salgado. 1997). The degree 
of autonomy on the job moderates the validity of at least three dimensions of the Big 
Five. among them Agreeableness (Barrick & Mount. 1993). People high on 
Agreeableness are more attracted to supportive and team-oriented organizational 
cultures (Judge & Cable. 1997). 

In health psychological research Agreeableness plays a decumented role. Coro- 
nary heart disease is more likely to develop in competiuve and hostile people than in 
those who were more easygoing and patient (cf. Dembroski & Costa, 1987; 
Graziano & Eisenberg, 1997: Smith & Williams. 1992). Relevant health-related 
personality instruments measuring expression of anger are substantially correlated 
with Antagonism (cf. Marshall, Wortman, Vickers. Kusulas. & Henia: 1994), Ina 
clinical context. T.R. Miller (1991) argues that Agreeableness forms an important 
factor in the definition of the relationship between client and therapist. which may in 
turn have implications for treatment. 


Conscientiousness 


The Third of the Big Five factors, Conseientiousness, is the trait that has been drawn 
upon as a main psychological resource in situations where achievement is an 
important value; those situations are especially contexts of work, learning and 
education. Phe construct represents the drive to accomplish something, and it 
contains the characteristics necessary in such a pursuit: being organized, systematic, 
efficient, practical. and steady (ef. Goldberg. 1992). Conscientiousness is a trait with 
an outspoken behavioral meaning and an explicit societal and individual relevance. 
In character education (Sockett, 1988). conscientiousness (carefulness. concentration 
and endurance) has been of central concern. 

With aehtevement as a major theme, it is possible to trace the history of Consci- 
entiousness back to 1915. when Webb published his study on Character and 
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Intelligence. Though Webb’s study was geared to and colored by the context of 
learning and education, it had a much wider tenor — witness Deary’s (1996) 
reanalysis of Webb's data (see also De Raad & Schouwenburg. 1996). Deary (1996) 
demonstrated “substantial similarities, especially with the lexical five-factor model”. 
All of the Big Five factors are to some extent identifiable in Webb’s (1915) data. 
There is an emphatic relevance of Conscientiousness items (De Raad & Schouwen- 
burg, 1996) in Webb’s data in relationship to academic achievement. 

Actually, Webb (1915) started from a conception of personality being “the sum 
of all personal qualities which are not distinctly intellectual” (p. 2), aiming at a 
factor of wide generality. prominent on the “character” side of mental activity. 
Webb conceived of this general character factor as persistence of motives or “w”. 

Studies on “w` and persistence of motives (Webb, 1915; Wang, 1932: Ryans, 
1939) have set the stage for predictive work, of which there is an impressive list 
emphasizing the importance of conscientiousness or related facets in learning and 
education. Successful boys at grammar school received higher ratings in persistence 
than unsuccesstul boys (Astington. 1960). Smith (1967) found “strength of charac- 
ter to be an important nonintellective correlate of academic success. Wiggins, 
Blackburn, and Hackman (1969) found need-achievement and conscientiousness 
among the best estimates of graduate success. Conscientiousness plays a prominent 
role in the HSPQ (Cattell, Cattell and Johns, 1984) as predictor of school grades 
(e.g., Schuerger & Kuna, 1987). The use of the California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI) has demonstrated the importance of Responsibility and Achievement via 
Conformance to characterize high achievers (e.g., Gough, 1966; Holland, 1959). 
Recently, Wolfe and Johnson (1995) have supported the role of Big Five Conscien- 
tiousness in prediction of college performance. 

Of particular interest in Wolfe and Johnson (1995) is their use of different con- 
structs, including conscientiousness. control and self-efficacy, apparently tapping 
from the same source. In their discussion of the role of conscientiousness in 
childhood, Kohnstamm et al. (1994) provide arguments that traits such as persis- 
tence, task-orientation. self-efficacy, control, energy and dependability are develop- 
mentally rooted in a higher-order construct, that captures facets of Conscientious- 
ness, Emotional Stability, and Extraversion. 

After Agreeableness, the relatively strongest growth of studies during the last 
decade of the twentieth century can be observed for Conscientiousness (Table 24). 
Not only in contexts of learning and education, but even more so in organizational 
settings renewed interest based on reviews provided by Barrick and Mount (1991), 
Tett et al. (1991), Ones, Viswesvaran and Schmidt (1993), and Salgado (1997) has 
led to the conclusion that especially the Third of the Big Five, Conscientiousness, is 
consistently related to job performance criteria (cf. Hogan & Ones, 1997). Hogan 
and Ones (1997) review different theoretical explanations of Conscientiousness, and 
describe empirical findings that support the validity of Conscientiousness measures. 

Although within the psycholexical tradition there is relatively little disagreement 
over the meaning of Conscientiousness, differences of opinion arise here too. Hogan 
and Ones (1997), for example, open their chapter on Conscientiousness and Integrity 
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Figure 6. Conscientiousness with facets 


at Work, stating that “Conscientiousness refers to conformity and socially prescribed 
impulse control” (p. 849). That seems to be a narrow understanding. referring back 
again to the periodic system of personality traits in Table 18: one facet in particular, 
namely III+V- (conventional, traditional). is captured by that understanding. 
Loevinger (1993) accuses the five-factor conception of ignoring or obscuring 
distinctions: Conscientiousness should be distinguished trom Contormity. The 
accusation is that Conscientiousness is largely understood as Conformity. and 
Loevinger (1993) conveniently makes her own idiosyneratic selection of adjectives 
from Goldberg's (1990) list to prove her point: conventional and traditional are 
included “as definitive of the positive pole of conscientiousness” (Loevinger, 1993, 
p. 192: see also Loevinger. 1994). The solution to this misunderstanding may be 
given in Figure 6, which represents the IH- column of Conscientiousness of Table 
18. 

Conformity is clearly a V- facet of the Conscientiousness factor and thus a blend 
of Ir and V-. and | oevinger’s Consceientiousness understanding is better captured 
by such facets as I+ (Responsible) and possibly by other segments of the ABSC- 
system. 


Emotional Stability and Neuroticism 


The first inventory measuring neurotic tendencies is Woodworth’s (1917) Personal 
Data Sheet, developed during World War I to assess the ability of soldiers to cope 
with military stresses (see also Woodworth, 1919. 1920). Being emotionally stable 
has been considered a requirement in such demanding situations as there are in the 
airforce (cf. Henmon, 1919) and the police force (ef. Graf, 1924). Thurstone and 
Thurstone (1930) developed a neurotic inventory called “A Personality Schedule” to 
assess the neurotic tendencies of university freshmen. Their inventory was in part 
based on Woodworth’s (1917) instrument. One of the criticisms with respect to the 
Personality Schedule was about its “omnibus” character: the scale might not be of a 
unitary nature (Willoughby, 1932). 
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Under Thurstone’s multifactor perspective. Bernreuter (1933) constructed the 
Personality Inventory designed to estimate neuroticism, introversion. dominance, 
and self-sufficiency. using also the items from Thurstone and Thurstone’s (1930) 
neurotic inventory. Neuroticism turned out not to be clearly distinguished from 
Introversion (see also Bernreuter, 1934). The Neuroticism factor appeared a few 
years later in the form of “Emotional Sensitiveness” or “Emotionality” in Guilford 
and Guilford (1936). 

Before Cattell’s lexical period, Wolfle (1942), in a sort of pre-lexical spirit, 
tabulated well over fifty personality factors that had been reported from the literature 
with some confidence. Eliminating those that only appeared in a single study or that 
were poorly defined, a small group remained: (i) Webb’s (1915) will, (ii) Garnett’s 
(1919) cleverness, and (iii) Guilford and Guilford’s (1934) shyness. Then (iv) 
dominance, (v) emotional immaturity, (vi) depression, and (vii) hypersensitivity. 
Number seven of this list, may be representative of Neuroticism, though Wolfle 
(1942) confirmed earlier findings that that concept was not clearly distinguished 
from Introversion in the items that were used in the various inventories. 

As one of the “Big Two”. Neuroticism, often also referred to as “Anxiety”, had 
been observed by Wiggins (1968) most notably in the works of Eysenck (1957), 
Cattell (1957). Guilford (1959), and Gough (1957). The name of this Fourth of the 
Big Five had changed a few times, but now appears almost exclusively as Neuroti- 
cism or as Emotional Stability. “Emotional Stability” is given priority in the psycho- 
lexical tradition and it 1s more frequently used in those contexts (often organiza- 
tional) where emotional stability is emphasized as a positive quality or as a resource. 
“Neuroticism” is given priority in the tradition of personality questionnaire con- 
struction (cf. McCrae & John, 1992) and it is used more frequently in those contexts 
(often clinical) where neurotic behavior is considered a problem. 

On the applied side. Neuroticism has been found a relevant construct in various 
settings during the second half of the twentieth century. Based on a large scale 
investigation on over 2.700 schoolboys aged about 13 years, Entwistle and Cun- 
ningham (1968), for example, found Neuroticism linearly correlated with school 
attainment. Eysenck and Cookson’s (1969) study with a comparably large group of 
children aged about 11 years is supportive of this finding. Various studies with small 
samples indicate that the relationship between Neuroticism and achievement 
becomes closer with increasing age, the age of 13/14 apparently forming a turning 
point (Eysenck, 1992b; Finlayson, 1970; Lynn, 1959; Lynn & Gordon, 1961; 
Savage, 1962). None of the reported effects is overwhelming and there are some 
counter findings as well (e.g. Bendig, 1957; 1960; Child, 1964; Grooms & Endler, 
1960). In conclusion, with respect to learning the message is that. particularly at a 
university level, high neurotic students are probably handicapped as compared to 
low neurotics. 

Inherent in important pursuits such as in settings of learning and education are 
challenges and obstacles. In the face of such problems individuals sometimes show a 
characteristic, maladaptive, helplessness style that prevents them from functioning 
effectively. In contrast, the mastery-oriented, adaptive, response style persistently 
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seeks the challenge and generates effective strategies in the face of obstacles 
(Dweck, 1986; Dweck & Leggett, 1988). 

In the clinical situation, there is strong evidence of the relevance of Neuroticism 
in the assessment of personality disorders. Wiggins and Pincus (1989). for example, 
found Neuroticism clearly represented in the conceptions of the borderline personal- 
ity (MMPI) and the passive-aggressive personality disorder (PACL). Schroeder, 
Wormworth, and Livesley (1992) developed the DAPP-BQ (Dimensional Assess- 
ment of Personality-Basic Questionnaire) to measure the content of various factors 
of Personality Disorders. They found Neuroticism to capture a substantial amount of 
variance, especially referring to traits reflecting distress and dissatisfaction with self. 

Especially during the last two decades research has been directed to specify the 
relations between personality and health. Those who do not have the possibilities to 
adapt to the demands of life may turn out to have a disease-prone personality 
(Friedman & Booth-Kewley, 1987). The counterpart or complement of this model 
seems to be the equally generic concept of the disease-resistant personality. 
characterized by such sa/ufogenic traits as optimism (Scheier & Carver. 1985). sense 
of coherence (Antonovsky. 1979), or hardiness (Kobasa. 1979), Marshall et al. 
(1994) used the Big Five framework to organize health-related personality scales. 
Superordinate dimensions of health-related scales, Optimistic Control. Anger 
Expression, and Inhibition. each turned out to be related to complex mixtures of the 
broad personality domains. Yet, Neuroticism ts always part of those mixtures. 

Neuroticism correlates significantly with various measures of illness (cf. Costa & 
McCrae, 1987: Friedman & Booth-Kewleyv. 1987). Possibly. Neuroticism contrib- 
utes to the development of disease. but evidence at this point is not unequivocal and 
straightforward. There is also evidence that Neuroticism is involved in processes 
described in illness behavior models eg.. Larsen, 1992), Many of the problems in 
evaluating findings are related to the fact that illness is assessed by symptom reports. 
For example, Neuroticism is found to be related to cardiac symptom reporting. but 
not with actual cardiac disease (Wiebe & Smith, 1997). 


Intellect and Openness to Experience 


Feelings are usually running highest for the Fifth of the Big Five (De Raad & Van 
Heck, 1994). This not only refers to the naming of the factor but also to its origin 
and to its relevance as a personality trait factor. In a sense. diseussions with respect 
to this factor incorporate the various points of criticism that are expressed over the 
Big Five as a model. 

Personality textbooks and personality theorists convey a dualist attitude toward 
intelligence. Zuckerman (1994), for example. considers intelligence as apart from 
the realm of personality and Eysenck (1971. 1994) consistently juxtaposed person- 
ality and intelligence. This dualistic attitude is co-responsible for the different ways 
psycholexicalists dealt with abilities and intellect. The problem is further compli- 
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cated by taking into account the precise nature of Intellect in relation to measured 
intelligence (cf. Brand, Egan, & Deary, 1993; McCrae, 1987). 

To begin with, Allport and Odbert (1936) listed terms like able, intelligent, and 
gified in their category “Metaphorical and Doubtful”. Norman (1967) mentions 
capable and gifted as examples of “Evaluative Terms”. But the various taxonomic 
studies in different languages did not follow those first directions. The clearest 
examples with quite opposite attitudes toward the selection of intellect-descriptive 
terms are the Dutch and the German trait taxonomies. In the Dutch taxonomy, firstly 
performed by Brokken (1978) and later amplified by De Raad et al. (1988), the fifth 
factor had a rebellious coloring, due to such adjectives as “rebellious”, “critical”, 
“plain”, and “mutinous”. Yet, the label Intellect was used to express a global 
association with the more established factors of Goldberg (1990, 1992). Brokken 
(1978) used a rather general criterion of selection of trait terms to explicitly enable 
the inclusion of intellect terms of a dispositional kind (see also Chapter 5). Yet, 
Intellect did not become the primary theme of the Dutch fifth factor. In the German 
taxonomy, Angleitner et al. (1990) used a separate category of “Abilities and 
Talents” to catch relevant terms, and grouped those terms together with “Tempera- 
ment and Character traits” as Dispositions (see Chapter 5). The German taxonomy 
accordingly had a strong and explicit Intellect factor five. 

While several candidates for factor five have been suggested, including Culture 
(Tupes & Christal, 1961; Norman, 1963), Intelligence (Borgatta, 1964), Intellec- 
tance (Hogan. 1983). Imagination (Saucier, 1994), and Autonomy (Hendriks et al., 
1999), the main dispute over the Fifth of the Big Five concerned the lexical versions 
of factor five, on the one hand. and on the other hand, Openness to Experience as 
developed for the NEO-PI (Costa & McCrae, 1985). 

Costa and McCrae (1976) analyses of 16PF data (see Chapter 8) set the stage for 
“Openness to Experience”. Curiously enough, this factor five conceptualization has 
its cradle in the psycholexical history. After all, twelve of the 16PF scales were 
based on factorization of judgmental data available on Cattell’s 35 variables, which, 
in turn, largely proceeded from a psycholexical research program (see Chapter 2). 

Whereas discussions over the exact core of the Fifth factor are still continuing 
(see De Raad & Van Heck. 1994; McCrae & Costa, 1997), in assessment situations 
it has been mainly the Openness to Experience conception that established the 
relevance and significance of the Fifth of the Big Five. Openness to Experience is 
substantially related to Goldberg's “Intellect” and to Norman’s “Culture” (McCrae 
& Costa, 1985). 

The Fifth of the Big Five may be relevant in psychiatry and clinical psychology. 
Aspects of Openness to Experience seem to be related to several disorders (Costa & 
Widiger, 1994; see also Millon, 1986). T.R. Miller (1991) suggested implications for 
psychotherapy. In the more task-oriented contexts the relevance of the Fifth has also 
been pointed at. In contexts of learning and education, Openness to Experience has 
been related to learning strategies. Learning strategies possibly mediate a relation- 
ship between Openness to Experience and grade point average (cf. Blickle, 1996). 

The majority of the studies at the crossing of personality and learning and educa- 
tion report about temperamental influences in the learning process, but there is no 
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paradigm to bind these studies. In that domain of learning and education. personality 
usually comes at the bottom of the list of theorizing. In the research literature it is 
often expressed that certain personality traits are of central concern in learning and 
education, but the research findings give only meager support for such a central 
position, with facets of Conscientiousness and Emotional Stability forming excep- 
tions. In a psycholexical spirit. De Raad (1996) studied the structure of traits that 
had been judged relevant to learning and education. Two factors adequately captured 
the trait-variance with factor | representing a combination of Surgency and Extra- 
version versus Neurotic Introversion, and factor 2 representing Big Five's Consci- 
entiousness or Orderliness. Intelligence, originality. and open-mindedness appear as 
a 1 +2- blend: A mixture of Surgency’/Extraversion and Unconscientiousness. With 
respect to the educational relevance of factor five. Sternberg (1996) summarized 
some recent literature on the issue: “Intellectual engagement. openness to experi- 
ence, need for cognition, and the desire to be thoughtful and reflective — all of which 
are closely related generally predict educational success [...] but may at times be 
associated with reduced outcomes [...]” (p. 449). 


10 Final comments and future directions 


The “Big Five” is an elusive construct. No single language is able to provide an 
unequivocal five-dimensional personality trait structure: Decisions about the number 
of factors and about the meaning of factors are based on probabilities at best. Also, 
no set of languages is able to solve the ambiguities: Trait structures from different 
languages differ, and each new language adds its own peculiarities to the compari- 
son. This conclusion is not dramatic, since it is scientifically normal. The conclusion 
also does not change the overwhelming picture of a Big Five structure as an 
adequate summary of the many traits in a language and as a replicable structure 
across the borders of a single language. While many differences between the various 
Big Five structures can be identified, the commonality of the model, also across 
lingual borders, prevails. The Big Five factor model is a hypothetical model that is 
in need of scrutinization, and that deserves devoted attention because of its proven 
scope and potential. 

The attractiveness of the model, with its simplicity and the magic of its number of 
dimensions, is partly due to the fact that it is a wonderful ideal that invites to 
impress audiences. In a sense, the model functions as a metaphor for the unspeak- 
able: Unknown, elusive, and inexplicable threads of trait psychology are kept 
together and kept under control of a catching image. The danger is that the magic 
keeps us from being flexible with respect to other views. Moreover, the assumed 
veridicality of the model has many researchers brought to express their contentment 
with the model, while a lot has yet to be done. In fact, the Big Five hypothesis is 
only the beginning of a whole program of research (cf. Saucier & Goldberg, 1996). 
Part of this program concerns issues involved with the Big Five model, the under- 
standing of the model, sharpening of the model, and a further differentiation. And 
part of it concerns broadening the scope in terms of theory and application. Some 
topics that deserve further attention in the near future concern the developmental 
roots of the Big Five model, hierarchical aspects of the model, and a contextualiza- 
tion of the model. In addition. more and more languages, especially from different 
language families, should be investigated for its trait-structure. For such new 
taxonomies it is important that optimized taxonomic procedures are followed. 

Many more issues that are related to the Big Five and that may regularly pop up 
in research and theorizing are not discussed here. Examples are recent behavior- 
genetic studies that use Big Five measures, more detailed descriptions of the Big 
Five based assessment-instruments, and several methodological points of discussion 
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such as scale-formats and ipsatization. The reason is that those topies are not 
primarily specific to the main theme of this book. which is about the psvcholenxical 
approach to personality. 


History 


The historical description of the lexical approach is necessarily incomplete. The 
focus in this text was on the meaning of the Norman Five. or the early Big Five 
model. The predecessors of Cattell, who have been working in the spirit of the 
psycholexical approach (Baumgarten. 1933: Galton. 1884: Klages. 1926: Rümelin. 
1890) have not been discussed here. John et al. (1988) and Ostendorf and Angleitner 
(1994) provide further information. Digman (1996) described. what he called, the 
“curious but not unusual - history” of the Big Five. referring to the long ume it 
took - it took decades — since its first appearance before its recognition. Even before 
Fiske (1949). several studies in concert pointed to a set of trait factors that came 
“tantalizingly close to the Big Five” (Digman. 1996. p. 15). In their review on 
personality in learning and education. De Raad and Schouwenburg (1996) came to a 
similar conclusion. 


Developmental roots of the Big Five 


The Big Five model is based on observations of adults by adults. Moreover, the 
lexicon that constitutes the Big Five model is restricted to adult language use. As 
suggested by Graziano and Ward (1992), the “value of the Big Five would be 
enhanced if it could be shown that Big Five dimensions in adults have developmen- 
tal antecedents, or are linked to previous lite adaptations” (p. 426). Digman and 
colleagues conducted the first studies on the Big Five in younger age groups 
(Digman, 1989: Digman & Inouye. 1986: Digman & Takemoto-Chock. 1981). 
Digman replicated equivalents of the Big Five in ratings of children in the age group 
of 7 to 13 years. In those studies by Digman and colleagues. teachers functioned as 
informants. In other studies (e.g.. John et al., 1994: Mervielde, Buyst. & De Fruyt, 
1995). parents functioned as informants. Mervielde et al. (1995) demonstrated that 
the emergence of the five-factor model coincides with the beginning of elementary 
education. John et al. explored the nomological network of the Big Five in early 
adolescence. Donahue (1994) showed that also 1 1-year-olds could be informants in 
personality deseriptive research. She had children generate tree responses, which 
showed the use of concepts from all of the Big Five domains (Donahue, 1994). 
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Abstractions and specifications 


Goldberg (1981) underlined the general character of the early Big Five (the Norman 
Five). and he suggested that “a more complete structure must be hierarchical, 
encoding individual differences at various levels of generality versus specificity” (p. 
161). The Big Five represent a broad level of traits indeed. but both higher order 
(e.g., Digman, 1997) and lower order levels of personality description (e.g., 
Eysenck, 1990) have been proposed. Criteria to maintain in choosing a level of 
abstraction can be found in the descriptive and predictive goals one has in mind (cf. 
John & Robins, 1993). A general issue with hierarchies is the “bandwidth” versus 
“fidelity” problem (Cronbach & Gleser, 1957; Shannon & Weaver, 1949): Concepts 
with relatively high bandwidth such as the Big Five are supposed to enable the 
prediction of topographically and temporally diverse behaviors with a moderate 
level of precision (fidelity). Low-bandwidth concepts (e.g., behavioral sentences 
such as “shuts up when insulted”) may increase the predictive accuracy, but at the 
expense of generality (cf. De Raad et al., 1988). Paunonen (1998) demonstrated the 
importance of using different levels of the personality hierarchy in the prediction of 
behavior criteria. New research is necessary to enable the development of a compre- 
hensive hierarchical taxonomy, including a level that specifies trait-related behavior 
in relevant situations or contexts. 

Ten Berge and De Raad (1999) have begun a program of trait research that takes 
situational features systematically into account. The Big Five factors have been 
globally linked to behavioral realms (Peabody & Goldberg, 1989). Extraversion is 
linked to situations where power and energy play an important role, Agreeableness 
is linked to love, Conscientiousness to work or tasks, Emotional Stability to affect or 
control, and Intellect 1s linked to situations in which imagination or intellect are 
found relevant. Similarly, Funder (1991) asserts that global traits are situation 
specific: “Sociability 1s relevant only to behavior in situations with other people 
present, aggressiveness when there is the potential for interpersonal confrontation, 
friendliness when positive interaction is possible, and so forth” (p. 36). Traits imply 
relevant types of situations, argues Johnson (1997). This is possibly true for some 
traits but less for others. A trait for which this is true is cooperative. According to 
Alston (1975), “cooperative” means complying with reasonable requests, and not 
indiscriminately complying with others’ wishes at every occasion. Ten Berge and 
De Raad (1999) pursue to further specify the Big Five taxonomy of traits so that it 
captures situational information. Further research is necessary to describe for each 
relevant trait its situational scope. 


Big More or Big Less 


Evaluative terms and state descriptors have as a rule been excluded from psy- 
cholexical studies. Tellegen and Waller (1987), Tellegen (1993), and Waller and 
Zavala (1993) questioned this practice, and thus the comprehensiveness of the 
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lexical approach. and suggested the use of samples of trait terms that are nonrestric- 
tive in this respect. Tellegen and Waller (1987) demonstrated that such nonrestric- 
tive samples would yield seven broad personality dimensions. a “Big Seven. with 
the two additional factors. called Positive Valence and Negative Valence. respec- 
tively representing positive and negative aspects of self-evaluation. Benet and 
Waller (1995. 1997) found support for these two factors in Spanish samples. and 
Almagor. Tellegen. and Waller (1995) found support in Hebrew. Church et al. 
(1997) and Church. Katigbak. and Reyes (1998), provided evidence tor Negative 
Valence in a seven-factor solution. but found Positive Valence blended with 
Intellect. 

A recent study by Saucier and Goldberg (1998) also questioned the 
comprehensiveness of the Big Five model. In looking tor what is beyond the Big 
Five, Saucier and Goldberg included in their study clusters of adjectives represent- 
ing potentially “beyond Big Five” variation. These clusters included those reflecting 
Negative and Positive Valence. those referring to physical features (e.g. fall. 
athletic), to sexuality (chaste. sexy). and to Attractiveness. and many others that had 
low communalities with the Big Five factors in earlier investigations. Saucier and 
Goldberg found that some of their “exotic” variables indeed supplement the Big 
Five. but only “when one wishes to extend variable selection outside the domain of 
personality traits as conventionally defined” (p. 495). Goldberg and Somer (in press) 
found a seven factor solution, with the first five being versions of the Big Five. and 
the remaining two factors representing Attractiveness and Negative Valenee. The 
latter two factors are just What one Would now expect in an item pool not restricted 
solely to personality traits (Saucier, 1997). 

In Korean language (Hahn, Lee. & Ashton, 1999). a si\-tactor solution gave 
support for an additional factor called Truthfulness. which factor seems to resemble 
the Hungarian fifth factor Integrity (De Raad & Szirmak. 1994: Szirmak & De Raad. 
1994) and an Italian sixth factor, called Frustworthy (Di Blas & Fora. 1998). 

Suggestions for more than five factors a Big More can arguably be made from 
two perspectives. One is to be unrestrictive or less restrictive with respect to the 
selection of trait terms, and to allow especially personality -relevant terms of a more 
evaluative nature. Ihis may result in an additional Negative Valence factor. The 
other is to simply extract more factors, and off and on this may turn out to result in a 
new factor such as the one indicated by such labels as Integrity. Trustworthy, or 
Truthfulness. 

Ina more reserved spirit, one might argue for a Big Less and restrict oneself to 
only those factors that are unequivocally indicated by the seree test, and/or which 
are clearly replicable across samples or across lingual borders. From this perspec- 
tive, four-factor solutions (Szirmak & De Raad, 1994; Hahn et al.. 1999) or three- 
factor solutions (Di Blas & Forzi, 1999; Saucier. in press) can be presented with 
strong arguments (cf. also De Raad et al., 1998). 

The discussion over the Big More, the Big Five, and the Big Less. appears to 
converge to levels of complexity paraphrased (cf. Miller, 1956) by Goldberg (1983) 
in terms of “The magical number five, plus or minus two”. This issue is in need of 
further empirical data and well-direeted models for evaluation and comparison, 
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Further psycholexical research 


Many detailed instructions might be given to those who want replicate the lexical 
studies that have been performed earlier in their language or who want to start a 
trait-taxonomy in a language for which no lexical studies have yet been performed. 
Here, two main directions are suggested; the recent literature abounds with further 
interesting ideas. 

There are good reasons to believe that a Big Less (e.g.. a psycholexically based 
three-factorial trait-structure) is more replicable across variable selections, subject 
samples, and lingual borders than a Big Five or a Big More. Variations emerge 
especially beyond a three-factor structure. The Big Five model is the leading 
hypothetical model, and several studies have give evidence of a Big More. For 
future research it would therefore be useful to present Big Less, Big Five, and Big 
More classifications of the same data sets. Saucier (1997) suggested to use a model 
representing how factors differentiate as more factors are extracted and rotated (see 
also Saucier. in press). De Raad and Szirmak (1994) made use of such a representa- 
tion, and Goldberg and Somer (in press) demonstrated its informativeness. 

In the psycholexical literature many suggestions have been provided regarding an 
optimal selection of trait-relevant expressions from a general lexicon (e.g., Peabody, 
1987; Peabody & Goldberg. 1989; Saucier, 1997). One further instruction given here 
to profit fully from the richness of a lexicon is to make systematically use of all 
relevant word-categories in a language. De Raad and Doddema (1999) have begun a 
new psycholexical program of research in which this principle is followed. From a 
computerized database of the Dutch language comprising 130.778 entries, all those 
terms were eliminated that were arguably not trait-relevant. This principle is more 
conservative than the — positive — selection of terms that are relevant. In practice, 
this procedural step involved the removal of terms that are obsolete, very specific, 
solely role- or job-related, referring only to groups, terms that are simply not related 
to persons or behaviors, and so forth. A second principle involved the removal of 
redundant semantics due to reappearance of root-words in different word-classes. As 
a rule, the adjectival form was preferred. The last, more distinguished principle 
applied here involved the use of the remaining terms in sentences, the briefest ones 
possible in which those terms formed the central meaning. The final list containing 
4.595 useful personality-descriptive sentences comprises 884 sentences with nouns 
as root terms (e.g.. un adept or someone who displays an aversion to people), 1,724 
sentences with adjectives as root terms (e.g., someone who is aggressive Or Someone 
who is communicative), 1,511 sentences with verbs as root terms (e.g.. someone who 
commands people or someone who interrupts people), 379 sentences with adverbs as 
root terms (e.g., someone who usually reacts halfheartedly or someone who 
expresses him/herself politically), and 94 sentences based on expressions (e.g., 
someone who moves heaven and earth for something). This general pool of useful 
personality-descriptive sentences forms a database of expressions that can be used 
for various purposes, most notably for the selection of the most useful or relevant 


expressions for self and peer-ratings. 
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Though psycholexical research has a history of more than five decades, its sig- 
nificance has only been recognized during the last decade of the twentieth century. 
Moreover, its main results the Big Five factors - are far from definitive. Each new 
trait-taxonomy adds new queries and each new application of the model tells about 
how it is appreciated and it adds to its scope. The first decade of this new century 
holds a big promise tor the relevance of the psychology of personality traits. 
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